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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Our once formidable Potsdam Party which dominated the 
Cabinet, almost the entire Coalition press, some Unionist metro- 
ii «6 tain politan journals, many provincial papers of both 
War”? parties, the House of Commons, Lombard Street, 

&c.—which embraced every German Jew and 
most snobs—has temporarily fallen on evil days. The various 
legends on which it lived and thrived are being destroyed piece- 
meal. There is little left of it, though it is understood that 
prominent financiers of pro-German proclivities continue to 
congregate in holes and corners to discuss the feasibility of 
arranging a “drawn war” so as to enable the beloved Father- 
land to rest and recuperate and resume the struggle for world- 
power at a more favourable juncture. While the German Govern- 
ment and the German nation retain their original confidence, 
which has survived several disappointments, the “friends of 
Germany ” abroad are understood to be unable to share domestic 
optimism, as, despite their unlimited admiration for German 
statecraft and German efficiency, and their ingrained faith 
in German destiny, they cannot persuade themselves with all 
the goodwill in the world that the Mailed Fist can successfully 
“hack its way through” France, Russia,and the British Empire, 
to say nothing of such unconsidered trifles as Japan, who we must 


not forget is as deeply involved in this war and as determined on 
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the downfall of the German Empire as any other ally. In the 
view of the foreign friends of Germany, though we do not for a 
moment suggest that their pessimism infects Potsdam, there is 
nothing for it but to inveigle the allies into negotiations and 
patch up “a sort of peace.” Only in this way do they hope to 
“save face’ for Germany and preserve her war power. The 
making of wars by allies is notoriously a difficult business, but it 
is child’s play compared to the making of peace by nations with 
presumably divergent objects, and the crypto Potsdam Party 
count on exploiting diplomatic differences between France, 
Russia and Great Britain, though we believe they are destined 
to no less disappointment here than in other spheres. 


THE Westminster Gazette—whose amende for misleading the 
British public concerning German policy and ambitions on 
which it professed to have special and intimate 
knowledge, and about which its proprietary ought 
to have known, is still eagerly awaited—lately 
published a curious article entitled “‘ Will the German fleet 
Come Out”? pointing to the eventuality of the German navy’s 
remaining self-interned until the end of the war in order to 
increase Germany’s bargaining power. Lest we be accused 
of misrepresenting our sea-green incorruptible contemporary, 
we quote this suggestive passage (see Westminster Gazette, October 
16)—‘‘ There remains to enquire if the German fleet, if not 
employed for the express purpose for which it was built—namely, 
to fight—and therefore not put to the test of military power, 
can be of any political value to Germany. It is, of course, early 
days to attempt any forecast of the things that will or will not 
be of political importance before this war is over. But it is not 
difficult to imagine one set of conditions at least, in which the 
possession of a vast intact fleet might, in the opinion of the 
Germans, give them a few trump cards in negotiating peace. 
And trump cards may be badly needed. If the war is a very 
prolonged one; if it results in the absolute exhaustion of some 
of the combatants, and over a considerable part if not all of the 
field results in a military stalemate, it is conceivable that 
Germany, as perhaps the most exhausted party, might propose 
peace negotiations. In these circumstances she would surely 
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be better off with her fleet intact than with half of it at the 
bottom of the North Sea.” We should doubt whether German 
military prestige could be anywhere within range of such degra- 
dation—after the German Emperor has proudly proclaimed 
that ““Germany’s destiny lies on the water ’’—but doubtless 
it is as well to be prepared for all contingencies, and we can guess 
how the manceuvre adumbrated by the Westminster Gazette 
would be utilised here. Germany’s quondam friends evidently 
rate her much lower than her open enemies, as it is generally 
believed in British naval circles not only that the German navy 
will come out at its own good time, but that whenever it fights 
it will give a very good account of itself. And if Fortune smiles 
on British arms, as we hope and believe it will, “‘the price of 
Admiralty > must be heavy. British seamen avoid that worst 
blunder in war, namely, under-rating the foe. The German 
navy is undoubtedly a most formidable fighting machine, com- 
plete in every essential, and Englishmen acquainted with its 
personnel speak in the highest terms of the skill, gallantry, and 
devotion both of officers and men. Grand Admiral Tirpitz, 
the organiser if not the creator of the German navy of to-day, 
is an administrator of immense ability; while the Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral von Ingenhol, is regarded as the right man in 
the right place from the German point of view. We should like 
Prince Henry of Prussia to be German Admiralissimo. That 
such a fleet could suffer such a fate as is reserved for it by the 
pundits of Tudor Street, and sink into a mere pawn on the diplo- 
matic chess board, would be unthinkable if anything were un- 
thinkable in these amazing days. 


MEANWHILE, another legend very dear to the heart of 
the Potsdam Party has gone by the board. The corner-stone 
of their creed was the abiding admiration and 
Our Devoted , 
Friend deep affection of the German Emperor for Great 
Britain and everything British. Any passing 
twinges of jealousy sprang from overflowing love. Was he not 
the grandson of Queen Victoria? Was he not the nephew of 
King Edward? Was he not a sympathetic and picturesque 
figure at their funerals? Was he not the cousin of King George ? 
Was he not a personal friend of Lord Haldane throughout the 
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regime of Clear Thinking at the War Office? Did he not over. 

whelm every Englishman with effusive professions of esteem 

for everything English? After all imitation is the sincerest 

form of flattery, and his very naval programmes were inter- 

preted by sycophants as so many tributes to this country. Was 

he not at infinite pains to fool British diplomats and politicians ? 

Was he not interviewed for our press? What could a man do 

more? It was conceded that there might be a few crazy 

fire-eaters in Germany, retired colonels, disgruntled journalists, 

cross-grained bureaucrats, Limehouse politicians, rabid pro- 

fessors, and even preachers. But they amounted to nothing so 

long as we remained in favour in Potsdam. It could scarcely 

be denied that the Crown Prince was a peculiarly virulent Anglo- 

phobe, or that his illustrious father had taken advantage of the 

‘irresponsible and unauthorised Anglophobe movement” for 

naval purposes. But this was all obligingly explained away 

by “those who know best,” translators of Schopenhauer, &e. 
The British public were asked to go nap on the goodwill of 
Wilhelm IT. So long as our naval programme conformed to his 
wishes, and our Ministers were persone grate in Potsdam, nothing 
else mattered. For many years an official black mark was put 
against the name of any British official or diplomatist who was 
not bien vu by the Wilhelmstrasse. Even when the war came 
efforts were made in the House of Commons,and in some of the 
Potsdam papers, to minimise the responsibility of the German 
Emperor, and to represent this professional pacifist as having 
been swept away by a “war party’ of whom, ex hypothesi, 
he was neither art nor part. We were even encouraged to believe 
that he would be content with a comparatively small réle in 
the war which would be the business of the great General Staff, 
that he would at all times observe the amenities, and at the 
psychological moment become the friend of the civilised world 
in general and of Great Britain in particular. On this hypo- 
thesis the war was a disagreeable necessity which a peace-loving 
Emperor was reluctantly compelled to wage in order to preserve 
his throne. 
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THERE Was never any serious foundation for the conception of 
Wilhelm IL propagated for political purposes in this country. 
He is what the French call a faux bonhomme. 
The best diagnosis of his character was that of 
one of his entourage, who in a burst of unwonted 
confidence remarked, “I will tell you the kind of man my master 
is: When he goes to a christening he wants to be the baby. 
When he goes to a wedding he wants to be the bridegroom. 
When he attends a funeral he would like to be the corpse.” We 
published this some years ago in the National Review to the rage 
and fury of Potsdam snobs and sycophants, and we repeat it 
because it supplies the real key to the character of a sovereign 
for misunderstanding whom we have paid very dearly. From 
the outbreak of the war the civilised world ranged itself against 
the German Emperor, but the German Emperor mobilised the 
Almighty. The situation was wittily described by an American, 
who wrote to an English friend: ‘‘ Everybody seems to be against 
Germany except the Almighty and we have only the Kaiser’s 
word for that.” He has now once and for all taken off his Anglo- 
phil mask and come out in his true colours as an Anglophobe. 
He loathes the British Empire, and in season and out of season 
has had one object steadily in view to which everything else 
has been subordinated, namely, our annihilation, and, unfor- 
tunately, he secured the innocent co-operation of an enormous 
number of bamboozled Britishers in this enterprise. We can 
only be thankful that things are not worse, as they easily might 
have been. The present war is the German Emperor’s war. 
Without him there would have been no war. We must get 
this firmly fixed in our mind or we shall continue to misconceive 
the international situation and to misjudge the various factors 
involved. Austria-Hungary set out to “punish” Servia. It 
was not an heroic enterprise, but the evidence available shows 
that Vienna was not secking a European castatrophe. The 
ultimatum despatched to Belgrade on July 23 was deliberately 
drafted in the Ballplatz (the Viennese Foreign Office) so as to 
be unacceptable to Servia and indeed impossible for Servia to 
accept. Its authors wanted a war with Servia in order to upset 
the Treaty of Bucharest and re-settle the Balkan question in 
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accordance with Austrian interests. This was however the 
limit of Austro-Hungarian ambitions. War with Russia ‘was 
not wanted and was not believed in. 


Amonc the most active villains of the piece was the German 
Ambassador in Vienna, Count Tchirschky, a rabid Russophobe, 

who, whether he believed it or not himself 
Germany’s ; me , 
Réle succeeded in convincing Count Berchtold, the 

Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, that Russia 
would not fight. The Austrians are so stupid that they 
imagined they could humiliate and even annihilate Servia 
without Russian intervention; at the worst there would be 
another “shining armour” episode. But there was another 
stream in the situation flowing from Berlin. The Wilhelm- 
strasse (the German Foreign Office) acting in close communion 
with the great General War Staff, was jointly responsible with 
the Ballplatz for the actual terms of the Ultimatum to Servia, 
and for all its consequences. The Emperor was privy to the 
document before it was delivered. Without his approval and 
encouragement it never would have been delivered. While 
Austria-Hungary was only seeking a Balkan conflict, Germany’s 
objective was Russia, because on a careful calculation it appeared 
to be a well-selected moment for crippling “the Eastern 
Neighbour,” and placing Europe under the heel of the German 
Emperor. The diplomatic crisis is unintelligible on any other 
hypothesis. Vienna went blundering on to the last moment 
blissfully unconscious of the larger peril, but when Count 
Berchtold ultimately realised that a small war with Servia would 
involve a big war with Russia, a desperate effort was made to 
retrieve the situation, as is described in the historic despatch 
of Sir Maurice de Bunsen (then British Ambassador in Vienna). 
Russia had replied to the partial Austrian mobilisation and 
declaration of war against Servia “by a partial Russian mobili- 
sation against Austria. Austria met this move by completing 
her own mobilisation, and Russia again responded with results 
which have passed into history.” On July 30, when the situation 
was very far gone, but not absolutely hopeless, Count Berchtold 
‘received Monsieur Schebeko (Russian Ambassador for Vienna) 
again in a perfectly friendly manner, and gave his consent to 
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the continuance of the conversations at St. Petersburg. From 
now onwards the tension between Russia and Germany was 
much greater than between Russia and Austria.” 


Tue mighty German War Lord had discreetly absented himself 
from Germany on a diplomatic yachting cruise until it was seen 
which way the cat was going to jump, but he was 
now back and his intervention undoubtedly de- 
stroyed whatever prospect remained of a peaceful 
settlement between Vienna and St. Petersburg. Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen informs us “ As between the latter (Austria-Hungary 
and Russia) an arrangement seemed almost in sight, and on 
August 1 I was informed by M. Schebeko that Count Szapary 
(Austrian Ambassador in St. Petersburg) had at last conceded 
the main point at issue by announcing to M. Sazanoff that 
Austria would consent to submit to mediation the points in the 
Note to Servia which seemed incompatible with the maintenance 
of Servian independence. M. Sazanoff, M. Schebeko added, 
had accepted this proposal on condition that Austria would re- 
frain from the actual invasion of Servia.” It was then that Berlin 
began despatching ultimatums. At the last moment everybody 
wanted peace except the German Emperor and the German 
War Party, of which he was now the acknowledged head. The 
Austrian catspaws of Germany confessedly wanted a minor 
operation in the Balkans, and it was idiotic in them to imagine 
that with so much gunpowder lying about any fire they lighted 
could be controlled. But they were idiotic. They did not want 
a great European war, nor did France, nor Russia, nor Great 
Britain, nor, needless to say, Japan. For that the Napoleon of 
Potsdam, and he alone, must be held responsible, and if this war 
is execrated in the ages to come the execrations will fall upon him. 
According to the reports of his sycophants—and we shall mis- 
understand contemporary German policy unless we grasp the 
elementary fact that only sycophants can get a hearing from the 
Emperor, who will not tolerate men of first-rate ability, character, 


Austria’s 
Hesitation 


or independence—Russia was hopelessly unready for war, and 
the German army could march into St. Petersburg and Moscow 
without serious military opposition. France was reported as 
being rotten politically, unready, unwilling, and unable to fight. 
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There was even a possibility that the Caillaux faction might be 
strong enough to prevent her from supporting Russia when the 
latter was attacked by Germany, and, if she did fight, nothing 
could prevent the Imperial superman from bivouacking in the 
Champs Elysée before the end of August. It was an idée fixe in 
Berlin, shared by the Emperor and all his ministers, that we were 
a negligible factor. So long as British shores were not actually 
invaded this country might be relied upon to stand aside while 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Denmark, &c. were over- 
run and the Mailed Fist reigned from the Baltic to the Bay of 
Biscay and from Hamburg to Constantinople. 


AutHoucH Englishmen are nowadays expressing astonishment 
at German political miscalculations, the White Paper published 
Throwing off by the Foreign Office, which could be abundantly 
his Mask supplemented elsewhere, shows that the Germans 

were not such fools as they looked. The position 
in London during the Black Week was about as bad as it could 
be until we fluked off the fence. That the Emperor was convinced 
that he had successfully “nobbled”’ this country—and in fairness 
it must be owned that his mistake was only natural—is shown by 
his most unkingly display of temper when the Runciman Ulti- 
matum was delivered on August 4, of which Sir E. Goschen, 
our then Ambassador in Berlin, wrote a striking account 
subsequently published by the Foreign Office. He relates that 
on the following morning, August 5, after the disgraceful out- 
break of German hooliganism at the British Embassy, his Imperial 
Majesty sent an aide-de-camp with a message which “lost none 
of its acerbity by the manner of its delivery.” This aide-de- 
camp had been charged by his sovereign to express “regret” 
for last night’s occurrences. ‘‘ But to tell you at the same time 
that you will gather from those occurrences an idea of the feelings 
of his people respecting the action of Great Britain in joining with 
other nations against her old allies of Waterloo. His Majesty also 
begs that you will tell the King that he has been proud of the titles 
of British Field Marshal and British Admiral, but that in conse- 
quence of what has occurred he must now at once divest himself of 
those titles.” The contrast between the conduct of the two 
Kaisers and the two capitals was striking. The Emperor 
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Francis Joseph, a lifelong friend of the British Royal Family, 
who had given many pledges of his goodwill towards this country, 
must have sincerely grieved at receiving the Runciman Ulti- 
matum, but he is one of the greatest gentlemen in Europe, and 
the people of Vienna took their cue from him, and the rupture of 
negotiations was effected both in the British and the Austrian 
capitals in a manner which leaves the minimum of ill-feeling 
behind. A hard necessity has forced two old and honoured 
friends into war, and both sides will inflict the maximum of 
military and naval injury upon the other with a due and proper 
regard for the laws of war. Quite different are our relations with 
Germany, and it would be hypocritical to pretend that they 
can be otherwise than hostile for any measurable distance of 
time. This is a fight to a finish, and one or other Power must 
be destroyed. In the words of Bernhardi, for the German 
Empire it was a case of “ World-power or Downfall.” No one 
except Germany is out for ‘‘ World-power,” but without Germany’s 
downfall there can be no peace for any one else. Things can never 
be the same again, and it is absurd to pretend that they can. 
One or other must go under. 


Every Power that goes to war is confident of success. Germany 
is confident and even arrogant, but we are equally confident 
m . and equally determined, and we are encouraged 
Contempti- . . 
ble Little 12 ou hopes as to the ultimate upshot by the 
Army” positive frenzy which our appearance in the field 

aroused in the breast of the enemy. We seem 
to have completely dislocated German plans and, what is more, 
Germany cannot conceal her feelings, and recent Berlin bluff 
imposes on no one. The Emperor was so obliging as to “ give 
away the show” by the famous “‘ Order” which he issued to the 
German army on August 19 directly he learnt that the British 
Expeditionary Force had crossed the Channel. It was dated 
Aix la Chapelle and ran as follows: “Jt is my Royal and 
Imperial Command that you concentrate your energies, for the 
immediate present, upon the single purpose, and that is that you 
address all your skill, and all the valour of my soldiers to exterminate 
first the treacherous English, and to walk over General French's 
contemptible little army.” 
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Tus Imperial Order to the German army was in every respect 
an illuminating document and its publication cleared up more 
Rentnee ond than one mystery. It caused a stampede of 
Sentiment 2! the bona fide worshippers of the Kaiser in this 

country. They felt that they had been badly 
“had.” Here was their idol vociferously proclaiming his Anglo- 
phobia and publicly wiping his boots on the British Army. Et 
tu Brute. That was the Potsdam Party’s only return for many 
years’ boot-licking. They had taught Wilhelm II not merely 
to hate but to despise us, while Lord Haldane and Co. had made 
it their business that our Army should be “little,” though no 
one could make it “contemptible,” and to-day the German 
Emperor is laughing on the wrong side of hismouth. We hazarded 
the prediction last month, without being of course aware of the 
existence of this inimitable Order, that in the overwhelming 
concentration of the German army on the British Expeditionary 
Force strategy had probably been sacrificed to sentiment. This 
proves to have been the case. Moltke kept his head and never 
“saw red.” He would not allow his plans to be affected by his 
feelings. Not so his successors. At the same time it must be 
admitted that the coup inspired by wounded vanity was within 
an ace of success. It was with less inaccuracy than usual that 
German Headquarters announced on August 26 that the British 
were “encircled” at Le Cateau. There can be no indiscretion 
in admitting now that on that day the situation of our second 
Army Corps, commanded by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, was so 
critical—it was fighting three and a half German army corps 
and the artillery of five—as to seem almost hopeless, and as 
clearly appeared in Sir John French’s first despatch, but for the 
genius of the General and the splendid tenacity of the troops 
there must have been a disaster of a character one does not care 
to contemplate. Both its flanks appeared to be enveloped. 
Fortunately the Germans had had a tremendous gruelling in the 
unequal contest, and at the vital moment lacked the vim necessary 
to drive home their attack If that Corps had gone nothing 
could have saved the other Corps under Sir Douglas Haig, who 
would have had to bear the brunt of an overwhelming victorious 
force. So our first appearance in Continental warfare after 
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many years would have begun with a catastrophe on a scale 
without parallel in British military history. 


THE moral effect of a British débacle on our French Ally must 
have been considerable, and it may be, though we hesitate to 
dogmatise, that the Germans would have captured 
Paris and inflicted a heavy blow on France before 
her magnificent military machine was in full 
working order. Be that as it may, the position to-day would 
in any case be vastly different from what it is. Such an 
episode demonstrates afresh the criminality of keeping down 
our Regular Army to such exiguous proportions. What of 
those vaunted “organisers of victory”? who deliberately and 
in cold blood made a small Army still smaller and robbed it of its 
full complement of artillery? Great Britain was but a Sea 
Power. Ex hypothesi it was immaterial whether we had a big 
Army, a little Army, or no Army. What was Europe to us or 
we to Europe? Belgium was an undiscovered country. This 
is the statesmanship we wretched taxpayers get in return for the 
£5000 a year we lavish on self-advertising gasbags, most of whom 
couldn’t earn a tenth of that amount in any serious business. 
Happily in war more than anywhere else a miss is as good as a 
mile, and the sentimental strategy of the German Emperor has 
cost the Fatherland dear, even if he had the satisfaction of giving 
usa very bad quarter of an hour. We trust that sentiment may 
continue to dominate German strategy. We had yet another 
brilliant specimen. Just as the prodigious flanking movement 
following the fall of Namur through Belgium and Northern 
France—one of the greatest hustles in history—appeared about 
to reap its reward, and Paris seemingly lay at the mercy of the 
Huns, all of a sudden, without rhyme or reason, it “ petered out.” 
The hitherto irresistible General von Kluck came to a full stop, 
losing the initiative which he has never recovered from the day 
he refused Paris and moved to the eastwards, which, as we shall 
see from General French’s recent despatches, instead of being a 
masterly manoeuvre to “Sedan” the French Army, was the 
beginning of a retreat which has more or less continued ever 
since. 


‘Army 
Reform ”’ 
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We make no pretence to being armchair strategists, but what has 
surprised every spectator of the campaign is that Germany who 
has devoted forty years of patient, thorough, 
unremitting labour, and such organising capacity 
and resources as have probably never in the history 
of the world been consecrated to war, to the particular enterprise 
in which she is now engaged with a ruthlessness which will make 
her name a byword for all time—has totally failed to inflict 
one serious defeat on France. We know from Bernhardi that 
the military annihilation of France is the first and most pressing 
item in the German programme, because it 1s a necessary prelude 
to everything else on the extensive Pan-Germanic Agenda. 
Germany selected the moment most favourable for herself and 
least favourable for France. She was necessarily infinitely 
more ready for war than her opponent who made a poor start, 
not through any failure of generalship, but from Parliamentarism., 
Germany enjoyed the incalculable advantage of a Government 
which subordinated everything to preparation for war in general 
and this war in particular; while, as we are beginning to see, the 
German system of espionage, established many years in advance 
in the scheduled countries, was on a scale which had never been 
dreamt of. And there is every reason to believe that portions 
of the Potsdam Parties in other countries were not mere senti- 
mentalists but active coadjutors in real politik. France, like 
Great Britain, was heavily handicapped in a military sense by 
a Government of talkers, with whom perorations frequently 
take the place of preparations, though she is not so badly off as 
we are because, living so near the seat of danger, French politicians 
haven’t dared adopt as their formula, “Sleep quietly in your beds.” 
With all these and kindred advantages in Germany’s favour, 
here we are past the eighticth day of the war without her 
being one inch nearer her primary objective. She is reduced 
to bullying and ravaging Belgium because she has failed in a 
military sense to make a material impression on France, 
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'HE secrets of this war will be most interesting as they have been 
successfully guarded, but already it is beginning to be realised 
that the Allies have one priceless asset. In 1870 
France single-handed confronted the Emperor 
William, Bismarck, von Moltke, and von Roon, 
than whom it would be impossible to imagine a more remarkable 
quartette. The tremendous machine created by these great men 
is even mightier than it was, but just as Bismarckianism without 
Bismarck is a dismal failure in diplomacy, so the strategy of von 
Moltke demands a von Moltke and not a spurious von Moltke, 
to direct it. By common consent all the enemy’s war material 
is marvellous. Their big guns are bigger than anybody else’s ; 
their lesser artillery is ubiquitous and overwhelming. They have 
thought out every conceivable dodge from Zeppelins to dynamite 
lozenges to inflict the maximum damage on the other side. Their 
staff work is wonderful; their officers and men of all arms are 
as brave as lions—they are ready to die like flies, and they have 
died like flies, and there are still unending masses to come on be- 
hind them. On paper no Power which has thought of anything 
but war should have the ghost of a chance against Germany, 
but there is something wanting which has prevented this por- 
tentous paraphernalia from achievements corresponding with 
its efforts. All such estimates are necessarily rough, but the 
German losses in officers and men in both theatres of war can 
scarcely fall short of 1,000,000. Then Germany must have spent 
in eighty days at least £200,000,000—.e. the five milliards 
extorted from France in 1870. Her economic loss, of which 
a large share must be debited to British Sea Power, already 
amounts to anything up to £400,000,000. She would not 
appear to be yet in sight of an indemnity. Nobody outside 
Germany wanted this war, and the Germans have not yet 
begun to ask awkward questions. We shall not tempt 
Providence by prophesying, and we are the last to indulge in 
facile optimism. The Allies are admittedly in for a long and 
bloody struggle, as the first military Power in the world, with whom 
might is right, will not be so easily “dug out” as platform 
politicians suggest. But in cursorily taking stock of the situa- 
tion we cannot help noting that so far there has been something 
wanting on the German side, 
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WE believe that the key is supplied by the Aix-la-Chapelle 
fulmination against “ General French’s contemptible little Army.” 
There may be a Great General Staff in Germany, 
but our Potsdam Napoleon is his own Commander- 
in-Chief. Just as his army after unexampled efforts hove in 
sight of Paris, and success seemed within its grasp, our sentimental 
strategist became alarmed about East Prussia, the home of his 
beloved Junkers upon whom the existence of the Hohenzollern 
Dynasty depends, where Russia had chivalrously suffered by a 
forward movement, for which she was not ready, for the sake of 
her Western Allies—a manceuvre for which she paid dearly, 
but it literally saved the situation in France. Our sentimental 
strategist sacrificed strategy to sentiment and incontinently 
whipped off at least five Army Corps from the decisive point to 
the East, and he is now understood to be travelling rapidly 
from one frontier to another without being able to concentrate 
on either. Later on, again at a critical moment, Wilhelm II 
wasted invaluable time over Antwerp, partly to humiliate the 
King of the Belgians and partly to exasperate the hated English. 
Its possession could have no bearing on the main operations. 
If Germany is already reduced to secondary objectives, her chances 
of world-power—which we should never forget is what she is 
fighting for—are less than her prospects of Downfall—pronounced 
by Bernhardi to be the sole alternative. 


The Key 


THE readers of this Review have been asked to “trust Joffre ” 
from the outset of the campaign. That advice has so far been 
Trust Joffre abundantly justified by the event and we have 

passed through a peculiarly critical phase. In 
giving it we simply followed the lead of Monsieur Clemenceau, 
the most brilliant critical intellect in France, and a severe judge 
of statesmen and soldiers. In the columns of his remarkable 
organ, /’Homme Inbre, which the French Government were so 
foolish as to suspend because it attacked defective hospital 
arrangements—which has necessitated a change of name to 


L’Homme Enchainé—Monsieur Clemenceau supported General 
Joffre alike in bad and in good times, and advised his readers to 
do the same. The French Commander-in-Chief is understood to 
have been opposed to the early offensive movement into Belgium 
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which was forced upon him by the politicians. He realised better 
than they that, desirable as it was on political grounds, the 
French mobilisation had worked out more slowly than was 
anticipated, and therefore the Army would be courting failure. 
This proved to be the case, though the circumstances attending 
the fall of Namur which exercised a most prejudicial effect on the 
events of the last part of August remain shrouded in mystery. 
France makes a religion of the offensive, and many of her best 
officers despise the defensive. Nevertheless, General Joffre in 
his admirable judgment of the situation, which would necessarily 
include a diagnosis of the personnel of the higher command of 
the enemy, as well as the probability of Russian pressure, felt 
constrained to ask the French forces to do day after day what 
they least liked—namely, to retire leaving a large French popula- 
tion at the mercy of a cruelinvader. This “strategic withdrawal” 
was derided at the time by some of our quidnuncs, and we may 
be sure that it was as painful to the French Commander-in-Chief 
as to his men and our men who naturally could not understand it, 
all the more because in their own words they were “ giving 
beans to the Germans.” But it was clearly the right thing to 
do, and this great silent General had his reward when on that 
happy September morning the German advance on Paris suddenly 
stopped, and within two days the French offensive began. 
While the general conception was sound and wise, the execution 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s plan along a gigantic front, extend- 
ing from Mons to Nancy, reflected the utmost credit upon the 
various Army Corps Commanders, their staffs, the French officers, 
and men of all arms and of all ranks. Nowhere did Germany 
succeed in piercing the line, though she had the immense ad- 
vantage of interior lines which enabled her to select and con- 
centrate superior strength at any vulnerable point. It would 
appear from the fate of the great German offensive, and from the 
course of the subsequent French offensive, as though the develop- 
ment of flying rendered surprise on a large scale nowadays 
impossible. In any case it was a wonderful achievement on the 
part of the French Army, and we can only regret that we are 
allowed to know so little about these gigantic operations and of 
the heroic struggles on the Marne and the Aisne—beyond the 
publication of the British despatches surveying one small corner 
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of the Western theatre of war—during which so far as we can 
make out the German General Staff does not even claim to have 
scored anything that can be described as a victory. Even the 
much advertised impending triumphal entry of Wilhelm II into 
Nancy has so far failed to materialise. 


Up to the time of going to press (October 24) Germany had 
achieved nothing material on land, on sea, or in the air, in any 
theatre of war, and the quondam Potsdam Party 
are babbling afresh about “stalemate” as the 
best they can do for the Fatherland. The German 
Press blew off a prodigious amount of steam over the capture 
of Antwerp, followed by a torrential downpour of Anglophobia— 
a welcome demonstration of uneasiness over the miscarriage of 
plans and an eloquent tribute to our ‘“ contemptible little Army ” 
and “skulking Navy.” We have never entertained any shadow 
of doubt as to the ultimate issue of the Great War, but if there 
be any pessimists we would recommend them a diet of German 
Billingsgate against the ‘“‘treacherous English,’ for which our 
friend the Emperor has given his Professors, pamphleteers, and 
parsons the cue. The enemy still profess to be going to win, 
but anything less like winners it would be difficult to imagine. 
Ex hypothesi Germans should be enchanted at our being in the 
war, as it affords them an opportunity of wiping us out, which 
is now declared to be the single object of their existence, whereas 
they daily rage at our being among the Allies. But if we had 
remained spectators they would not now be engaged in the con- 
genial task of our annihiliation. We give it up! German kultur 
is beyond our ken. This frenzy may be the prickings of a guilty 
conscience. The main attraction of Antwerp to the enemy was 
avowedly as a naval, military, and air base against hateful 
England, which presupposed some violation of Dutch neutrality. 
In a few hours Zeppelins would be spreading the light among 
the women and children and churches of London. Moreover, the 
triumphal entry into Antwerp would be instantly followed by 
the occupation of the coast of Calais, along which a row of 
mammoth guns, reserved for our special benefit, would be planted, 
easily throwing shells weighing many tons into St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; under cover of which the German navy—brought 
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over land on specially constructed trains from its various lurking- 
places—would convey a vaste horde of Huns to our doomed 
shores. Shades of Bismarck and von Moltke! A great military 
nation has indeed fallen low to swallow such flapdoodle. The 
air was thick with these dark prophecies in the early days 
of October, and yet England still has the effrontery to exist 
at the end of that fateful month. France and Russia were 
simultaneously being “finally destroyed” for the tenth time 
by the infuriate German Press, but the German Army continues 
to find them very tough nuts to crack, although we are given to 
understand it has recently developed its maximum offensive. 


We frankly concede to the enemy that the fall of Antwerp might 
have been a serious disappointment to us, not only because it 
was the temporary Belgian capital and the home 
Fall of : : 
Antwerp of the heroic head of an heroic State—who has now 
moved to Havre to await the happy day when 
the Huns are expelled from Belgian soil—but also because 
it was regarded by experts as one of the strongest places 
in Europe and was confidently pronounced to be capable of 
holding out for a year with the aid of the gallant Belgian Field 
Army, to which civilisation owes a debt that can never be repaid. 
But, after the destruction of the Liége forts by the big Krupp 
guns, which are however probably not nearly so big as fancy has 
depicted, and the collapse of Namur, we realised that Belgium 
was over-fortressed, under-manned, and under-gunned—King 
Leopold did not live in vain—and that Antwerp would be unable 
to resist whenever seriously besieged, an operation postponed 
until the closing days of September, when the German Emperor’s 
mighty fiasco in France necessitated a consolation prize with 
which to bemuse the Berlin public. Our main anxiety was the 
preservation of the Belgian Army. Itis alleged that the sagacious, 
patriotic, and self-sacrificing Sovereign, King Albert, with the 
consent and approval of the business community of Antwerp and 
his military advisers, favoured the evacuation of that noble city 
so as to save wanton destruction and useless bloodshed, above 
all to preserve the Belgian Field Force intact. But if Germany 
is handicapped by Wilhelm II, we are saddled with Winston I, 


who, unfortunately, has hitherto been unable to make up his 
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mind as to whether he is to live in history as Napoleon or Nelson, 
This indecision is a thousand pities. He was so useful during 
the diplomatic crisis when his colleagues were in a pitiable state 
of pulp that sanguine persons hoped that he might remain con- 
tent with the not inconsiderable réle with which the Great War 
would provide the civilian head of the Admiralty, of which not 
the least important is to protect the Navy and the Nation against 
lawyers, who are perhaps more dangerous in war than any other 
class of the community. 


THREE learned “ gentlemen of the Long Robe” would appear to 
be conspicuously engaged in the task of emasculating British policy 
; and crippling our operations by various regulations 

The Trio : sk 
concerning trade, the restriction of contraband, 
and by other rulings which might be dismissed as grotesque if 
their consequences were less tragic. This precious trio pre- 
sumably consists of Viscount Haldane of Cloan, whose continued 
presence in the Government during an Anglo-German war is an 
affront to the intelligence of the community ; Sir John Simon, a 
professional Pacifist who should in decency have retired with 
Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns; and Sir Rufus Isaacs, who 
for some mysterious and unexplained reason, owing to no dearth 
of lawyers in Downing Street, has been commandeered by Mr. 
Lloyd George to the neglect of his judicial duties. We may 
ask whether Sir Edgar Speyer and Sir Felix Schuster remain in 
the background as informal financial advisers of Messrs. Asquith 
and Co? The Trio would appear to have decided just as the 
British Empire and our Allies were rejoicing over the impressive 
fruits of British sea-power—if we may believe the Morning Post, 
which has shown itself singularly well informed both on military 
and naval matters and is one of the few journals of courage, 
and so far its grave allegation remains unrefuted—that the 
British Navy is debarred from preventing enemy’s Reservists 
from rejoining the Colours provided they come in neutral ships. 
According to the Daily Telegraph there are some half a million 
German and Austrian Reservists in the United States alone, 1.¢. 
the equivalent of at least ten Army corps, and ex hypothesi 
Legal Quibblers, whose judgment inspires a minimum of con- 
fidence, have discovered some loophole in International Law 
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as interpreted in Downing Street, for which they are responsible, 
which precludes our interference. Naturally the quondam Pots- 
dam Press is jubilant over the statement of the Morning Post 
that the following signal has been issued to the ships of his 
Majesty’s Navy : 


“ BELLIGERENTS IN NEUTRAL SHIPS ARE 
NOT TO BE ARRESTED.” 


This signal we are told—and we still await some authoritative 
contradiction, not that we shall believe it unless it is corroborated 
—has been given out to the Fleet “‘ without explanation, and is 
now upon the signal log. For our part we cannot understand it. 
The thing goes beyond our comprehension: that soldiers should 
be allowed to enter Germany in order that they may shoot at 
our brave soldiers is something so monstrous that we should 
have refused to believe it in the absence of proof. Wenow demand 
to know who is responsible for this order, and how it can be 
justified in the light of our obligations to our Allies and to this 
nation’ (see Morning Post, October 16). 


HERE surely is an opportunity for a strong and capable First 
Lord of the Admiralty to assert himself against the pettifogging 

Attorneys and Legal Quibblers of Downing Street. 
py How came Prince Louis of Battenburg, who we 
Admiralty ? should not forget is the First Sea Lord of the 

British Admiralty, to concur in the suggestion that 
our Fleet should be informed “ Belligerents in neutral ships are 
not to be arrested”? What is the use of command of the sea if 
it remains the highway for hostile belligerents? We shall next 
be told that invaders may not be arrested. Surely Lord Kitchener 
will have something to say ? What is the use of our training 
500,000 men if 500,000 trained Germans are to be brought over- 
seas under the nose of the Fleet? The Pacifists of the Foreign 
Office are probably up to their necks in this scandal. We 
always fondly but vainly hope that we have reached the 
limits of political folly, but fresh and undreamed-of vistas are 
continually opened up by our Cabinet of Habakkuks. We trust 
without hoping that mealy-mouthed parliamentarians may have 
something to say about this wicked Order. Sir Moritz Mond’s 
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Westminster Gazette, which is naturally delighted with the decision 
of the Lawyers, artlessly observes: ‘‘To read certain criticisms 
one might suppose that the Government was blind to elementary 
considerations which occur to the man in the street, and that it 
was providing special facilities for German spies, and positively 
inviting the import into Germany of contraband of war and 
the repatriation of men liable to service in the enemy’s ranks.” 
But this is precisely what Ministers have done, though they are 
now at last being kicked into some semblance of activity on the 
subject of espionage, as the fall of Antwerp teaches us a lesson 
about which even the Westminster Gazette can no longer fool 
the British public. But where is Mr. Churchill? He has no 
longer any illusions about German methods or objects or as 
to the necessity of a fight to a finish. He might be usefully 
employedin “bingeing up” his colleagues, but presumably he 
has been preoccupied elsewhere. 


THE wonderful work of the Great Silent Navy is insufficient for 
a man to whom limelight is a positive passion. He must have 
ition a finger in the pie on shore, and as the British 
et Army is under the War Office, which is already 
Churchill  2dequately occupied by Lord Kitchener, our 

flibbertygibbet must needs have a separate force 
of his own, consisting of such naval ratings as a docile Board 
of Admiralty would allow to be detached from their proper 
business, and any job-lots of troops that the War Office might 
be willing ‘for the sake of a quiet life’? to place at the disposal 
of Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill. We described and _ protested 
against the inception of this perilous movement in the last 
number of the National Review, but could have no conception 
that our warning would be so speedily and painfully justified. 
Attention was called to Mr. Churchill’s organisation of naval 
brigades for military service on the Continent, and to his own 
elaborate announcement of this scheme in the public press. 
The employment of naval officers and men, together with reserves 
of various descriptions, had been widely condemned, having 
regard to the paramount necessity of making good losses of 
personnel in the Fleet, furnishing double crews for destroyers, 
and providing proper complements for ships under construction. 
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The recent melancholy record of four cruisers sunk—the Hogue, 
Cressy, Aboukir, and Hawke—with upwards of 1500 officers 
and men of all ranks has amply justified this criticism. But 
our New War Lord was deaf to remonstrance. He paid an 
extended week-end visit to the headquarters of Sir John French 
and is understood to have figured in the trenches. Next he 
is heard of at Antwerp in the full uniform of an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity House, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, Col. 
Seely, M.P., and exacting all the punctilio due to a General 
Officer. After a brief interval the curtain is lifted. OnSaturday, 
October 10, news reached England that Antwerp had been 
occupied by the Germans; but not until the following Monday 
was it known that in the last few days of the city’s defence the 
British Naval Division, by Mr. Churchill’s orders, had been 
co-operating with the Belgian Army. The Marine Brigade had 
reached Antwerp late on Saturday, October 3, but its task, as 
might have been expected, was completely beyond its powers, 
and before it could be reinforced the Germans secured the passage 
of the river. It was then all up. The magnificent Marines had 
fought splendidly in the trenches, but, unsupported by artillery, 
their losses were heavy. On Thursday night (October 8) the 
city was evacuated, and Belgian and British forces made the 
best of their way along the coast. The First Brigade with some 
800 Marines of irreplaceable value were cut off by German cavalry, 
and by them were forced across the Dutch frontier, where they 
have been interned for the rest of the war. Several thousand 
Belgian troops suffered a similar fate, as well as a good many of 
our untrained men. 


Suc is the inglorious chronicle of Napoleon Nelson Churchill’s 
first appearance in the military theatre of war. Realising that 
this disaster—‘ the fiasco of Antwerp,” it is called 
by the semi-official military correspondent of the 
Times—had given deep concern to the public mind, 
the First Lord published on Monday, October 19, a defence of his 
crazy performance, in the pompous and unconstitutional form of 
a personal ‘‘ message to the Royal Naval Division on their return 
from Antwerp.” The Board of Admiralty, as such, is appa- 
tently defunct. The Sea Lords probably read the document 
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for the first time in their morning newspapers. Be this as it 
may, although precedent is thus violated, we can well believe 
that the naval authorities in Whitehall were by no means anxious 
to be associated with their Parliamentary colleague in this miser- 
able business. The “‘ message ” is an amazing and disingenuous 
document, abounding in compliments, which will be unwelcome 
and in innuendos which will require explanation. Now, how 
did this adventure come about ? Had King Albert announced 
his intention of evacuating Antwerp to preserve his army ? Was 
it undertaken with the approval of General Joffre and Sir John 
French, and were these distinguished Commanders aware that 
“Mr. Churchill’s Expeditionary Force”’ had no proper equip- 
ment,* that it had only been recently supplied with the Service 
rifle, and that the First Brigade had very few officers with any 
knowledge of regimental duties? Again, did Lord Kitchener 
seriously believe that eight thousand men, gallant fellows enough, 
half-trained as soldiers, and “ Mr. Churchill’s Own,” the Oxford- 
shire Yeomanry, were likely to be of any material assistance in 
holding Antwerp without artillery against a large number of 
investing troops, supported by very heavy guns? The only 
explanation is that Mr. Churchill’s restless and domineering spirit 
somehow carried the day. He would play the soldier in the Cabinet 
Council. This makes a very dangerous situation—a situation 
which the Morning Post, to its great credit, has admirably exposed, 
especially in a leading article on October 13, which must have 
made even a pachyderm like Mr. Churchill wince. The 
country looks to a First Lord of the Admiralty to devote 
himself to his Department. Patience, tact, industry, and the 
cool judgment which inspires confidence are required day and 
night. No work is more necessary at the present time than 
the due co-ordination of Staff functions in Whitehall with the 
varying duties of the fleets at sea, and every assistance and 
encouragement should be given to the officers responsible for 
the conduct of this vitally important business. Surely this 
field of labour is ample for the Minister who thinks of the country 
first and his own reputation afterwards. Surely it is better 
statesmanship to administer the affairs of a great office with 


* For details of the equipment of the Foree see Mr. Hulke’s letter in the 
Times, written on October 14. 
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the advice of experienced sailors, than to assume the novel 
and independent authority of an amateur, however brave in 
action or boastful in speech. Perhaps his Naval Secretary will 
one day soon, lest the story of Antwerp be forgotten, lay before 
his Chief a certain minute of the Board which was issued in the 
eighteenth century. It runs as follows: 


“ Although in operations on the sea coast it may fre- 
quently be highly expedient to land a part of the seamen of 
a squadron to co-operate with and to assist the Army when the 
situation will admit of their being immediately re-embarked— 
yet their Lordships by no means approve of the seamen being 
landed to form part of an army to be employed in operations at 
a distance from the coast where, if they should have the mis- 
fortune to be defeated, they might be prevented from returning 
to the ships, and the squadron be thereby rendered so defective 
as to be no longer able of performing the services required of it; 
and I have their Lordships commands to signify their directions 
not to employ the seamen in like manner in the future.” 


STRICKEN Belgium, on which Belgians have now scarcely any 
political foothold, appears to have been specially designed by 
Providence as Great Britain’s Whipping Boy. 
She suffers grievously for our sins, especially the 
deadly sin of being totally unprepared to fulfil 
sacred Treaty obligations against aggressors of whose intentions 
we had adequate notice. Belgium exists as an awful warning 
to us; atonement and compensation are due to her, and it is 
absurd to leave such colossal obligations to the chance vagaries 
of private benevolence. Ministers should make up what they 
are pleased to call their minds and inform the country 
how Great Britain proposes to liquidate the material part of 
her debt. A congratulatory resolution of the House of Commons, 
even fortified by the oratory of Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe, 
and the effusive assurances of Sir Moritz Mond’s organ, the 
Westminster Gazette, which has worked overtime to prevent 
our having an adequate Army, would appear to be insufficient 
acknowledgment. Belgium has afforded us a chance of saving 
ourselves. Prior to the fall of Antwerp it was impossible to 
induce the Home Secretary to take the spy peril seriously— 
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optimistic communiqués were as much as we could get out of 
him. But the fate of Antwerp has opened the eyes of the blindest 
to the sinister rdle of German spies and sympathisers—including 
trusted financial advisers of the Belgian Government. There 
are tardy signs of activity in the way of rounding up alien enemies 
in our midst, though hitherto the problem of the naturalised 
German—in some cases naturalised on the eve of hostilities, 
or after hostilities, for business purposes—remains unsolved, 
He may be the most dangerous agent of the enemy, thanks to 
the “Scrap of Paper” which he signed to abuse. Who 
could remain deaf to such an appeal as that recently addressed 
by a prominent Belgian lady to Miss Beatrice Harraden, published 
in the Daily Mail, October 22 : 

“ Ever since I left my unfortunate country I have met with 
nothing but the greatest kindness and generosity in England, and 
gratitude prompts me to urge my dear English friends not to 
commit the awful mistake of my beloved Belgium by allowing 
Germans, naturalised or not, to be at liberty in any part of 
England. Whatever position they may hold in this country it 
is practically certain that there will be spies among them. 

“ We Belgians will never know with how many traitors we 
have shaken hands in the past. The most important trade was 
in German hands. Germans were to be found in our factories 
and mines, in our hotels and homes. We were kind to then— 
so kind that they made their fortunes in our country while many 
of our own people were driven to emigrate to find work. 

“Everywhere Germans filled the best-paid posts, and in 
return for our hospitality they have slain our men, murdered our 
women and children. They have burnt our homes and reduced 
Louvain’s great library to ashes. They have desecrated and 
destroyed our cathedrals and churches. They have driven us 
by hundreds of thousands out of the country we love. 

“There is no crime they have not committed against our 
people and country, although a few months ago they smiled upon 
us as friends. After our experience, my English friends, how can 
you trust the Germans among you? German managers and 
waiters laugh at your losses and rejoice over the fall of Antwerp 
in your own hotels. By what right do you impose upon guests 
in hotels the presence of spies and traitors ? Do not grieve the 
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unhappy Belgians more deeply by imitating their foolish, mis- 
placed trustfulness. 

“Now is not the moment when it is possible to discriminate 
between those Germans who may be trusted and those who may 
not; it is the moment to safeguard your own country from 
treachery. Remember the helpless non-combatants, men and 
women, old people, priests, and children who have been murdered 
and martyrised, and consider if the banishment or imprisonment 
of a few thousand German enemies is comparable in seriousness. 

“My English friends, beware of your own kindness and 
trustfulness, and realise that confidence with alien enemies in 
your midst is not a virtue at the present time, and may lead to 
the betrayal of your own dear country. I implore and entreat 
you to heed my warning.” 


THE outbreak of war found France under a hopelessly inadequate 
Ministry commanding a minimum of public confidence. Happily, 
there was sufficient grit in the allied nation to 
enforce a drastic change, and a national Govern- 
ment was formed embracing all parties, with 
excellent results. Similarly the outbreak of war found Great 
Britain under a hopelessly inadequate Government inspiring an 
amount of public confidence represented by zero, consisting of 
lawyers, mountebanks, gasbags, pacifists, whose chief claim to 
fame was that year in, year out they had flatly declined to take 
the German danger seriously though it struck them in the face, 
and were consequently constrained to try and improvise in war 
the forces they refused to organise in peace. Two members of 
the Cabinet had the sense and patriotism to retire, namely Lord 
Morley and Mr. John Burns. Five others were expected to 
follow suit. Mr. Masterman was stated to have actually resigned. 
Unfortunately, he succeeded in hanging on. Mr. L. V. Harcourt, 
Sir John Simon, and Lord Beauchamp are still with us—also 
Lord Haldane. Lord Kitchener—a tower of strength—was, it 
is true, forced upon the Government by public opinion directly 
it was discovered that Schopenhauer, under cover of the crisis, 
had crept back to the War Office. Otherwise there has been no 
reconstruction. The Yvmes recently reproduced (October 17) 
the observations of a German admirer of Lord Haldane, which 
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are anything but pleasant reading on this side the North Sea. 
Apparently there has been considerable discussion in Germany 
re the Lord Chancellor, whose champion ultimately appeared in 
the person of Professor Quidde, who wrote a letter dated Munich, 
August 25, to Professor Davidsohn at Florence under the sugges- 
tive title ‘“Is Lord Haldane unworthy of respect ?”’ Professor 
Davidsohn had, it appears, publicly attacked Lord Haldane, the 
avowed friend of Germany, for having remained in the Cabinet 
after war was declared, “and arguing that the difference between 
his words and his deeds robbed him of the right to public respect.” 
Professor Quidde thus defends Lord Haldane. “You praise 
Lord Morley, who, like John Burns and Charles Trevelyan, left 
office rather than share responsibility for the war. I need hardly 
say that I sympathise cordially with this attitude.” But Professor 
Quidde adds, “I have . . . met Germans who considered that 
the resignation of these three men was a grave mistake.” Mark 
what follows, showing what Germany demands of her foreign 
friends even when their countries are at war. ‘‘ They (7.e. Lord 
Morley, Mr. John Burns, &c.) ought to have remained in the Cabinet 
on order to be able during the war to influence the decisions of the 
English Government [my italics]. I do not share this view 
myself, but you see how, even from the German point of view, 
Lord Haldane’s remaining in the Cabinet is capable of being 
differently judged ’’ [my italics]. 


AparRT from submarines which have scored some painful successes, 
not owing to the value and importance of the ships destroyed 
but to the loss of splendid and irreplaceable lives, 
and to the immunity enjoyed by the cruiser Hmden 
in the Indian Ocean, where she is accumulating a lengthy list of 
mercantile victims, the German navy has so far achieved nothing 
in the way of attrition on which she relied to reduce our 
Navy to manageable dimensions. The loss of the three cruisers 
Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy by a single submarine is alleged to 
be due to fatal interference by political land-lubbers who, despite 
professional protests, insisted on maintaining a policeman’s beat 
which was simply inviting disaster. There is also a suspicion 
that spies—whether highly placed or humble remains a matter 
of speculation—signal the movements of our ships by wireless 
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or some other contrivance, though if it be true that these ships 
were sent time after time to the same place it would be unnecessary 
for any one to indicate their whereabouts to the enemy. We 
live under the heel of the Press Bureau, which has devoted itself 
to terrorising the press—though latterly its efforts have failed— 
or we should have witnessed a universal demand for an enquiry 
into this incident. It is the sacred duty of the non-combatant 
section of the community to see that the combatants have a 
fair chance. In war there must be a heavy sacrifice of life, and 
those who went down in these cruisers—stabbed in the back 
without a chance of fighting—died for their country just as 
heroically as those under happier circumstances. But we must 
see that there is no wanton sacrifice. The sailors must have 
complete and unfettered control of the fleet. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg and the Board of Admiralty should ensure this or 
make way for those who will. The best way to meet the ground- 
less rumours which German agents invent and propagate is to 
establish conditions which inspire confidence. The Government 
have themselves to thank for childish legends about the escape 
of the Goeben and Breslau, for which the public may rest assured 
none of our sailors were responsible, and it is high time that in 
justice to them the results of enquiries should be published. 
There is no excuse for bottling them like the despatches about the 
spirited little action in the Bight of Heligoland, which were 
actually written on September 1 and only given to the public 
on October 23—too late for notice here. They might not have 
been published even then but for the necessity of a diversion to 
Mr. Churchill’s escapade at Antwerp. The importation of politics 
into the Navy and of the Navy into politics is equally odious. 
There has been another little action, this time off the Dutch 
coast, in which Captain Fox (late of the Amphion, now of the 
Undaunted) and a flotilla of destroyers had the satisfaction of 
sinking four German destroyers at infinitesimal cost. Whenever 
our sailors have a chance they seem irresistible. 


ALTHOUGH the Russian operations are exceedingly difficult to 
follow owing to the comparatively unknown country in which 
they are taking place, we all watch them with 
intense interest and admiration. Thanks to Russia 
the mighty German Army is believed to have been cut into two 
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tolerably equal halves in the two theatres of war. It is esti- 
mated that 1,500,000 Germans are fighting on each front, but 
this is likely to be under rather than over the mark. The Emperor 
flits about from frontier to frontier bringing disaster wherever 
he goes. We may be sure that the nightly prayer of General 
von Kluck is that General von Hindenburg may have the benefit 
of Imperial assistance, and vice versa. Of the Crown Prince we 
no longer hear, but Prince Henry of Prussia is still in evidence. 
He was asked to use his good offices to secure the release of 
elderly English invalids at Nauheim, to which he responded in 
the following telegram, which we place on record for the benefit 
of British snobs and sycophants who have slobbered over him 
in past years and doubtless are itching to do so again. “I regret 
not to be able to help. War is war. We did not want it.” 
We knew these Hohenzollerns made war on women, children, 
babies, cathedrals. Now we know they war upon the dying. 
It is insulting the Huns to speak of them in the same breath. 
There will be a heavy reckoning to pay. Russia is helping to 
pay it. After a severe check to the Germanic hordes in East 
Prussia, which appears to have been followed by a large move- 
ment of German troops to the south, we had something like a 
repetition of the struggle in France. Warsaw was the immediate 
German objective. The date fixed for Wilhelm II’s triumphal 
entry is said to have been October 15, and preparations for the 
pageant were well advanced. There was however the same gap 
in the Polish as in the French programme. Germany failed to 
defeat the Russian Army which, handled with great skill and 
a Joffre-like judgment, has brought the Imperial house of cards 
to the ground. The Russian communiqués are cautious and 
trustworthy, but we gather that things are not going well for 
Germany. Hence the desperate and renewed efforts against the 
Belgians in France and the British as we go to press. 


BETTER late than never. After an unconscionable and incompre- 
hensible delay the public have been at last privileged to read a 
further instalment of Sir John French’s Despatches 
describing the operations of the Expeditionary 
Force from August 28 until September 28. They 
are altogether admirable documents which bring home to us 
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afresh the totally inadequate diet on which the Press Bureau 
had sought to nourish the community. The first of these De- 
spatches remained perdu at the War Office from September 17 
until October 19 without any explanation of the prolonged 
oblivion. There is nothing in its contents indicating that it would 
have been a violation of the Defence of the Realm Act, either 
No.1 or No. 2,to publish it earlier. We are the last to com- 
plain of any reasonable restriction on information, but bottling 
for the mere sake of bottling is simply an aggravation. After 
the widespread protest which this Press Bureau performance 
has provoked, possibly more rational counsels may prevail. 
Unfortunately we remain entirely at the mercy of lawyers. The 
Right Hon. F. EK. Smith has now gone somewhere to the Front as 
Major F. E. Smith, and Sir Stanley Buckmaster, the Solicitor- 
General—whose journalistic and military qualifications are 
unknown to us—reigns in his stead. Sir John French’s first 
Despatch is a continuation of its predecessor, dated September 7, 
epitomised in the last number of the National Review. The 
narrative begins on August 28, when “General French’s con- 
temptible little army ” retired, followed closely by two of the 
enemy’s cavalry columns moving south-east from St. Quentin. 
The reader should be able to follow the somewhat intricate 
movements with the aid of our map. The 7th French Army 
Corps was now coming up from the south to the east of Amiens, 
while the French 6th Army was in position on our left with 
its right resting on Roye. The 5th French Army was behind 
the line of the Oise between La Fere and Guise. The German 
pursuit was “‘ very vigorous,” some five or six German Corps 
being on the Somme facing the 5th Army on the Oise. At least 
two Corps were advancing towards our Front crossing the Somme 
east and west of Ham. Three or four more German Corps were 
opposing the 6th French Army on our left. 


Ar one o’clock on August 29 General French had the honour of 
a visit from General Joffre, to whom he strongly represented the 
a position, the French Commander-in-Chief being 
Joffre’s Visit ost kind, cordial, and sympathetic, as he has 

always been. He told me that he had directed 
the 5th French Army on the Oise to move forward and attack 
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the Germans on the Somme with a view to checking pursuit. 
He also told me of the formation of the 6th French Army on my 
left flank, composed of the seventh Army Corps, four reserve 
Divisions, and Sordet’s Corps of Cavalry.” It was finally arranged 
with General Jofire that there should be “a further short retire- 
ment towards the line Compiegne-Soissons,’ General French 
promising “ to do my utmost to keep always within a day’s march 
of him.” The British Forces took up a position a few miles 
north of the line Compiegne-Soissons that same day. Our 
communications with Havre were now seriously threatened by 
the right flank of the German army, and our base was shifted 
to St. Nazaire with an advance base at Le Mans, an operation 
effectively executed by the Inspector-General of Communica- 
tions. In spite of the severe defeat of the Guard 10th and Guard 
Reserve Corps of the German Army by the Ist and 3rd French 
Corps which were on the right of the 5th French Army, “ it was 
not part of General Joffre’s plan to pursue this advantage ; and 
a general retirement on to the line of the Marne was ordered, 
to which the French Forces in the more eastern theatre were 
directed to conform.’ A new French Army (the 9th) had been 
formed from three Corps in the South by General Joffre, and now 
moved into the space between the right of the 5th and left of the 
4th Army. Whilst closely adhering to his strategic conception 
to draw on the enemy at all points until the moment was ripe 
for assuming the offensive ‘ General Joffre found it necessary to 
modify from day to day the methods by which he sought to attain 
this object, owing to the development of the enemy’s plans and 
changes in the general situation.” In conformity with the 
movements of the French Forces the British Army retired day 
by day, and although not severely pressed there were continual 
rearguard actions. 


Up to September ist General French was requested by General 
Joffre to defend the passages of the river as long as possible and 


Fupt ‘I Subs rE 
eon blow up the bridges. Subsequently he was requested 


Tide to continue his retirement twelve miles to the south 

‘“ with a view to taking up a second position behind 
the Seine. This retirement was duly carried out.” Meanwhile, 
the enemy had thrown bridges and crossed the Marne in con- 
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siderable force, and was threatening the allies all along the line 
of the British Forces and the 5th and 9th French Armies. On 
September 5 General French again met General Joffre, who 
now considered the situation was favourable for the offensive. 


It was the French Commander-in-Chief’s intention to wheel 


up the left flank of his 6th Army, “ pivoting on the Marne and 
directing it to move on the Ourcq ; cross and attack the flank of 
the 1st German army, which was then moving in a south-easterly 
direction east of that river.” General French was requested to 
effect a change of front on his right and fill up the gap between the 
5th and the 6th French Armies, participating in a general offensive 
movement which commenced at sunrise on September 6, when 
a great battle opened on a front extending from Ermenonville 
just in front of the left flank of the 6th French Army, through 
Lizy on the Marne, Mauperthuis, which was about the British 
centre, Courtecon, which was the left of the 5th French Army, 
to Esternay and Charleville, the left of the 9th Army under 
General Foch, “and so along the front of the 9th, 4th and 3rd 
French Armies to a point north of the Fortress of Verdun.” 
This battle so far as the British Army, the 6th, the 5th, and the 
9th French Armies were concerned, ended on September 10, 
when “‘the Germans had been driven back to the line Soissons- 
Reims, with a loss of thousands of prisoners, many guns, and 
enormous masses of transport.” According to General French, 
who however can throw no light on the great mystery of the war, 
it was on September 3 that the enemy changed his plans and 
stayed his advance upon Paris, for our air reconnaissances on the 
following day showed that his main columns were moving in 
a south-easterly direction east of a line drawn through Nanteuil 
and Lizy on the Ourcq. 


Ar the opening of the Battle of the Marne the fronts and 
positions of the opposing Forces were roughly as follows : 
ALLIES 

6th French Army.—Right on the Marne at Meaux, 
left towards Betz. 

British Forces.—On the line Dagny-Coulommiers-Maison. 

5th French Army.—At Courtagon, right on Esternay. 

Conneau’s Cavalry Corps.—Between the right of the British 
and the left of the French 5th Army. 


Battle of the 
Marne 
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GERMANS 
4th Reserve and 2nd Corps.—Kast of the Oureq and facing 
that river. 
9th Cavalry Division—West of Crecy. 
2nd Cavalry Division.—North of Coulommiers. 
4th Corps.—Rebais. 
3rd and 7th Corps.—South-west of Montmirail. 


All these troops constituted the first German Army, which was 
directed against the French 6th Army on the Oureq, and the 
British Forces and the left of the 5th French Army south of 
the Marne. The 2nd German Army (9th, 10th, 10th Reserve 
and Guard) moved against the centre and right of the 5th French 
Army and the 9th French Army. On September 7 both French 
Armies were heavily engaged, the 2nd and 4th Reserve German 
Corps on the Ourcq vigorously opposed the advance of the French 
towards that river and suffered serious losses, while the French 
5th Army “threw the enemy back to the line of the Petit Morin 
River after inflicting severe losses upon them, especially about 
Montceaux, which was carried at the point of the bayonet.” The 
Germans in front of us retreated, covered by the 2nd, 9th and 
Guard Cavalry Divisions, which suffered severely. Our Cavalry, 
as always, was in great form. On September 9 both our Ist and 
2nd Corps crossed the Marne, advancing some miles to the 
north, the 3rd Corps being delayed at La Ferté, where the enemy 
was in some strength. The 6th French Army was heavily engaged 
west of the River Oureq. “The enemy had largely increased his 
force opposing them; and very heavy firing ensued,in which the 
French were successful throughout.” It is with the utmost delight 
that we always read the same story of gallantry and successful 
fighting on the part of our allies throughout these despatches. 
The 5th French Army reached the neighbourhood of Chateau- 
Thierry “ after the most severe fighting, having driven the enemy 
completely north of the river with great loss. The fighting of 
this Army in the neighbourhood of Montmirail was very severe.” 
The unofficial judgment on the French was that from the moment 
the strategic retreat ceased “ they fought like tigers.”’ The advance 
was resumed on the following day (September 10) up to the line 
of the Ourcq, opposed by strong rearguards of all arms. The 
enemy were driven northwards by our Ist and 2nd Corps 
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assisted by the Cavalry Division on the right and the 3rd 
and 5th Cavalry Brigades on the left. “On this day the 
French 5th and 6th Armies had little opposition.” Sir John 
French adds: ‘‘ As the lst and 2nd German Armies were now 
in full retreat, this evening marks the end of the battle which 
practically commenced on the morning of the 6th instant ; 
and it is at this point in the operations that I am concluding 
the present despatch.” After expressing deep regret at the heavy 
losses in killed and wounded (but “I do not think they have 
been excessive in view of the magnitude of the great fight, the 
outlines of which I have only been able very briefly to describe, 
and the demoralisation and loss in killed and wounded which 
are known to have been caused to the enemy by the vigour 
and severity of the pursuit”), he called Lord Kitchener’s 
special attention to the fact that from Sunday, August 23, up 
to the present date (September 17), “From Mons back almost 
to the Seine and from the Seine to the Aisne, the Army under 
my command has been ceaselessly engaged without one single 
day’s halt or rest of any kind.” 


Sir JoHN FRENCH’s second despatch, dated October 8, describes 
the Battle of the Aisne. It was only bottled for ten days—a 
reasonable period. The Aisne valley, which our 
cavalry reached on September 11, runs generally 
east and west, consisting “of a flat-bottomed 
depression of width varying from half a mile to two miles, 
down which the river follows a winding course to the 
west at some points near the southern slopes of the valley 
and at others near the northern. The high ground both on 
the north and south of the river is approximately 400 ft. above 
the bottom of the valley and is very similar in character, as are 
both slopes of the valley itself, which are broken into numerous 
rounded spurs and re-entrants. The most prominent of the 
former are the Chivre spur on the right bank and Sermoise spur 
on the left. Near the latter place the general plateau on the 
south is divided by a subsidiary valley of much the same character, 
down which the small River Vesle flows to the main stream near 
Sermoise. The slopes of the plateau overlooking the Aisne on 


the north and south are of varying steepness, and are covered 
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with numerous patches of wood, which also stretch upwards and 
backwards over the edge on to the top of the high ground. 
There are several villages and small towns dotted about 
in the valley itself and along its sides, the chief of which 
is the town of Soissons.” The Aisne is a sluggish stream 
about 170 ft. in breadth,15 ft. deep in the centre and unford. 
able. Between Soissons on the west and Villers on the 
east (the part of the river attacked and secured by the 
British Forces) there are eleven road bridges. On the north 
a narrow gauge railway runs from Soissons to Vailly, where 
it crosses the river and continues eastward along the south bank, 
From Soissons to Sermoise a double line of railway runs along 
the south bank, turning at the latter place up the Vesle Valley 
towards Bazoches. The enemy held a very strong position 
“either for a delaying action or for a defensive position,” one of 
its chief military characteristics being that the top of the plateau 
was practically invisible from the high ground on either side 
owing to woods, while all the bridges were under “either direct 
or high angle artillery fire.’ It was a country well adapted for 
concealment, “‘and was so skilfully turned to account by the 
enemy as to render it impossible to judge the real nature of his 
opposition to our passage of the river or to accurately gauge his 
strength.” But strong rearguards of at least three Army Corps 
held the passages on the early morning of September 13, when 
Sir John French ordered the British Forces to advance “and 
make good the Aisne.” 


Sir JoHN FRENCH gives a particularly interesting account of the 
coolness and skill of the Engineers in bridging the river at various 
points, working night and day. During the night 
of September 13, and on the 14th and following 
days ‘eight pontoon bridges and one foot-bridge 
were thrown across the river under very heavy 
artillery fire, which was incessantly kept up on to most of the 
crossings after completion. Three of the road bridges, 2¢. 
Venizel, Missy and Vailly and the railway bridge east of Vailly, 
were temporarily repaired so as to take foot traffic, and the 
Villers bridge made fit to carry weights up to six tons.” Prepara- 
tions were also made to repair the Missy, Vailly and Bourg 
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Bridges so as to take mechanical transport. The difficulties were 
increased by very wet weather. “The operations of the Field 
Companies during this most trying time are worthy of the best 
traditions of the Royal Engineers.” On the evening of Sep- 
tember 13 it was “still impossible to decide whether the enemy 
was only making a temporary halt, covered by rearguards, or 
whether he intended to stand and defend the position. With a 
view to clearing up the situation I ordered a general advance.” 
The action of the Ist Army Corps on this day “ under the direction 
and command of Sir Douglas Haig, was of so skilful, bold, and 
decisive a character that he gained positions which alone have 
enabled me to maintain my position for more than three weeks 
of very severe fighting on the north bank of the river.” 
The critical character of the position may be gathered from the 
statement that “At this period of the action the enemy obtained 
a footing between the lst and 2nd Corps and threatened to cut the 
communications of the latter. Sir Douglas Haig was very hard 
pressed and had no reserveinhand. I placed the Cavalry Division 
at his disposal, part of which he skilfully used to prolong and secure 
the left flank of the Guards Brigade. Some heavy fighting ensued, 
which resulted in the enemy being driven back with heavy loss.” 
About 4 o’clock the counter-attacks weakened, and Sir Douglas 
Haig ordered a general advance, which was successful in spite 
of very heavy artillery and rifle fire, and by the end of the day 
their position extended from the Chemin-des-Dames on the 
right, through Chivy to Le Cour de Soupir, whilst the 1st Cavalry 
Brigade extended to the Chavonne-Soissons road. The right of 
our 1st Army Corps was in close touch with the French Moroccan 
troops of the 18th Corps “which were entrenched in échelon to 
its right rear.” During the night they entrenched this position. 
“Throughout the Battle of the Aisne this advanced and com- 
manding position was maintained, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the valuable services rendered by Sir Douglas Haig and the 
Army Corps under his command. Day after day and night after 
night the enemy’s infantry has been hurled against him in violent 
counter-attack which has never on any one occasion succeeded, 
whilst the trenches all over his position have been under con- 
tinuous heavy artillery fire.” 
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By September 15 Sir John French realised that the enemy meant 
to make “a determined stand,” his opinion being confirmed by 
reports from the French Armies fighting on the 
right and left “which clearly showed that a 
strongly entrenched line of defence was being 
taken up from the north of Compiegne eastward and south east. 
ward, along the whole valley of the Aisne up to and beyond 
Reims.” The fall of the Fortress of Maubeuge a few days pre- 
viously had released a quantity of siege artillery which was 
now brought up to strengthen the enemy’s position, and the 
shells were judged by experts to be thrown by 8-inch guns at a 
range of 10,000 yards, and it is recorded that throughout the 
Battle of the Aisne our troops “have suffered very severely from 
this fire, although its effect latterly was largely mitigated by more 
efficient and thorough entrenching, the necessity for which I 
impressed strongly upon army corps Commanders.” Owing to 
the peculiar formation of the ground on the north bank of the 
river between Missy and Soissons, and its strength as a defensive 
position, the 5th Division (Sir Charles Fergusson) could not 
maintain themselves on the southern edge of the Chivres Plateau, 
where the enemy brought a flank fire to bear from the village of 
Vregny, so it fell back on the village of Marguerite and thence by 
the north edge of Missy back to the river. “* With great skill and 
tenacity Sir Charles Fergusson maintained this position through- 
out the whole battle, although his trenches were necessarily on 
lower ground than that occupied by that of the enemy on the 
southern edge of the plateau, which was only 400 yards away.” 
General Hamilton of the 3rd Division successfully attacked to 
the north and regained what he had lost on the 15th, “ which 
throughout the battle has formed a most powerful and effective 
bridge head.’ It was only on September 16 that the 6th Division 
reached the Front, the original Expeditionary Force having been 
cut down from six Divisions to four Divisions. Sir John French 
had contemplated with the aid of this reinforcement directing 
the 1st Corps to capture the enemy’s position of the Chemin-des- 
Dames, but realised that such an operation would expose his 
right flank. Moreover he learnt from General Joffre that the 
6th French Army was being strongly reinforced on the left with 
the intention of attacking the enemy’s flank and compelling his 
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retirement. So the 6th Division was sent to join the 3rd Corps 
and to remain on the south side of the river as a general reserve. 


On September 17, 18 and 19 the whole British line was heavily 
bombarded, the 1st Corps being “‘constantly and heavily engaged.” 
Indeed there was heavy fighting until the 23rd 
September—frequent and violent counter-attacks 
all successfully repulsed—when the French turning 
movement against the German right temporarily relieved the 
pressure. On that day we at last brought into action four 
6-inch Howitzer Batteries, of which two were handed over 
to the 2nd Corps and two to the Ist Corps, and they proved 
very useful. The campaign had already shown the necessity 
“of more heavy guns of a larger calibre in great battles 
which last for several days, during which time powerful 
entrenching work on both sides can be carried out.” On 
September 23 the action of General de Castelnau’s Army 
on the Allied left ‘‘developed considerably, and apparently 
withdrew considerable forces of the enemy away from the centre 
and east.” It might be interesting to ascertain whether the 
enemy learnt this new move through aeroplane reconnaissance, 
from German spies within the Allied lines, or from British jour- 
nalistic indiscretion, as it was noted that within a few days 
all British newspapers were excluded from France. On Sep- 
tember 26 there was ‘“‘a very marked renewal of activity,” 
in the shape of a “constant and vigorous artillery bombard- 
ment; ’’? while the Germans in front of the 1st Division “‘ were 
observed to be ‘sapping’ up to our line and trying to establish 
new trenches. Renewed counter-attacks were delivered and 
beaten off during the course of the day, and, in the afternoon, 
a well-timed attack by the Ist Division stopped the enemy’s 
entrenching work.” On the nights of September 27 and 28 
the Germans again made most determined efforts to capture the 
trenches of this Division “but without the slightest success.” 
Similar attacks went on during these three days “all along the 
line of the Allied front, and it is certain that the enemy then made 
one last great effort to establish ascendency. He was, however, 
unsuccessful everywhere, and is reported to have suffered heavy 
losses. The same futile attempts were made all along our front 
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up to the evening of the 28th when they died away and have not 
since been renewed.” This was written on October 8, but, so 
far as we know, the observation still holds good as the struggle has 
moved westward towards the coast, where there has been a 
large transference of allied forces and heavy fighting of which 
so far we know nothing. On former occasions Sir John French 
had called Lord Kitchener’s attention to “the valuable ser- 
vices performed during this campaign by the Royal Artillery. 
Throughout the Battle of the Aisne thay have displayed the 
same skill, endurance, and tenacity, and I deeply appreciate 
the work they have done.” Sir David Henderson and the Royal 
Flying Corps under his command had again proved “ their incal- 
culable value. Great strides have been made in the development 
of the use of aircraft in the tactical sphere by establishing 
effectual communication between aircraft and units in action.” 


It was difficult “to describe adequately and accurately the great 
strain to which officers and men were subjected, almost every 
hour of the day and night throughout this battle.” 
Not only the trenches but the entire ground 
occupied by our forces was being perpetually 
bombarded. “It was not until a few days before the position 
was evacuated that the heavy guns were removed and the fire 
slackened. Attack and counter-attack occurred at all hours of 
the night and day throughout the whole position, demanding 
extreme vigilance, and permitting only a minimum of rest.” 
The severity of the struggle was indicated by the fact that between 
September 12 and October 8 the killed, wounded, and missing, 
was 561 officers, 12,980 men. The tax on the troops was increased 
by the heavy rain and cold weather for ten or twelve days “ but 
the Battle of the Aisne has once more demonstrated the splendid 
spirit, gallantry, and devotion which animates the officers and 
men of his Majesty’s forces.” Then followed a long list of special 
commendations headed by the names of Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien and Sir Douglas Haig, who had carried our all Sir John 
French’s orders “with the utmost ability ; ’’ while General Pulteney, 
commanding the 3rd Corps, had shown himself to be “a most 
capable commander in the field.” Major-General Allenby and 
Major-General Hubert Gough had proved themselves ‘to be 
cavalry leaders of a high order, and I am deeply indebted to them. 
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The undoubted moral superiority which our cavalry has obtained 
over that of the enemy has been due to the skill with which they 
have turned to the best account the qualities inherent in the 
splendid troops they command.” Sir David Henderson, Sir 
Archibald Murray (Chief of the Staff), and Major-General Henry 
Wilson (sub-Chief) were once again thanked for their services, 
as also Sir Neville Macready and Sir William Robertson and 
many others. Nor could General French close his despatch with- 
out expressing his obligation to that accomplished French officer 
Colonel Victor Huguet who was attached to the British Head- 
quarters for his “‘ conspicuous service to the Allied Corps.” The 
moral of these despatches and of all our operations is that every 
eflort’ should be made to strengthen and maintain the Expedi- 
tionary force to the highest possible pitch. A real Army to-day 
is worth many shadow armies to-morrow. Megalomania is the 
enemy of efficilency—the antithesis to victory. 


We make no apology for supplementing the official despatches 
by this inimitable picture of life on the Aisne contained in the 


eo private letter of a British subaltern : 


pene October 9 


“Yet another letter from same d—d trench. 
Post has improved lately, and I got a letter from you October 3. 
Letters before had been taking up to three weeks. I hear novel 
idea started somewhere here of ordering things by personal 
columns, no longer necessary now. Find people’s ideas of this 
battle very mixed. Some think for days we stand shooting 
Germans, and varying it by desperate bayonet charges, while in 
the interval we suck meat lozenges and thirst lozenges, of which 
damnable things large quantities are received and placed in water 
in the vain hope they will make soup. Others think we live in 
gigantic underground caves furnished by Maple, eating unlimited 
quantities of jam and bread provided by a perspiring but heroic 
fleet of motor vans, who drive up to the front door amid a hail 
of shells. While after spending a day or two there, we retire to 
a comfortable village out of range, where we vary the hot baths 
with a game of football. Neither quite fit. Imagine B—— 
D— 4 times as broad. We are all dug into the hill facing 
B—— H , our guns on the Oak Tree, the German trenches 
in P——- H——,, our own just on the top of the hill. Practically 
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every man is in the trenches by night, by day we go back in our 
rabbit burrows (technically known as dugouts) leaving a few 
in the trenches by day including self for a 12-hour spell. It 
is frightful existing in the trenches. Your food is back behind 
the hill. For instance lunch is ordered at one, steak and mashed 
potatoes. At 12 a heavy bombardment starts. There is 200 
yards of open between you and lunch. Will the shelling be over 
in time? it may last from half an hour to three hours. 12.45, 
the agony grows intense. Perhaps all is well. If not you sadly 
turn to a bit of ration biscuit and a tin of potted meat, cursing 
the name of Krupp and the Kaiser. Deplorable incidents occur. 
A piece of shrapnel broke a bottle of whiskey, the last this side 
of the Aisne. No excitements occur by day except shouts of 
aeroplanes, and streams of German aeroplanes play about over 
us, while we pretend to be ostriches. At night, all sorts of firing 
takes place, and mild excitements. Your demand for a diary 
flabbergasts me. I kept one for a bit and it got lost in the feet 
of mud there was about the 15th, but I will try to get one up to 
suit better than my transport driver’s. This infernal battle 
looks like going on for months. In my last letter, I demanded 
an Arctic costume. That was quite serious, it would be a Godsend, 
do as blanket and overcoat and everything. I lost my feet a 
week ago with rheumatism, and have been unable to find them 
since, so anyhow send a pair of Arctic boots. F and M—— 
are excellent but five of us have to live and feed together, and we 
all share up food, but still send an odd pot or two of these little 
jams and potted meat things, as when any one goes off alone, 
he takes one with him. The cake is delicious. We all have a 
craving for sweetstuff. Please send some cocoa, and a tin or 
two of Nestlés. Also, one day, walk into Gunters, and buy a 
birthday cake, with inches of almond icing; have it placed in a tin 
and send out. We almost fight about who has got the largest 
slice of a thing like that. Your other gifts are most serviceable, 
but send underclothes. Your gift of ‘B—— most useful, 
please send frequently. My best wishes to —— and I hope he 
is the finished cavalryman by now. Suppose K is out by 


now, but have not seen a cavalryman for a month, this is no place 
for them at present. Renewed rumours about the Russians at 
Ostend started 3daysago. They said their ammunition was in the 
Oceanic whensunk. Tell me who started these ridiculous stories.” 
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THE WAR AND AMERICAN POLICY 


Ar the last Hague Conference, where a Congress, convened for 
the furtherance of peace, mainly discussed the aspects of war 
and the method of its declaration, a Chinese delegate excited 
some amusement by his enquiry of what would occur if the 
nation to whom such declaration was addressed did not wish 
to receive it. 

If one thing stands out more than another in the recent catas- 
trophe, it has been the manner in which countries earnestly 
desiring peace, having no interest, direct or indirect, in the question 
at issue, have yet, through no fault of their own, been dragged 
into the whirlpool. An Austrian Archduke is murdered by an 
anarchist stated to be a Servian. In the period of silence which 
follows, the crime is half forgotten by the world. New events 
occupy it: a grave crisis threatening civil war in Ireland; a sensa- 
tional trial in France; labour troubles in Russia coinciding with 
the French President’s visit. Suddenly reparation of the most 
rigorous kind is demanded, and practically accepted by Servia 
in the interests of peace, though her official responsibility was 
doubtful. But the answer is termed insincere by a Government 
desiring to provoke war. The structure of peace tumbles like 
a house of cards, and within a fortnight the Belgian countryside 
is charred and ravaged by invading German armies, its cities 
burned, and the land itself, in the words of its foremost church- 
man, is a pool of blood. 

Certainly, it is easy to apportion blame, and to indicate causes. 
But the superficial causes are not always the real, while philosophic 
reasons are often invoked where the explanation is far simpler. 
There are those, particularly in America, who have seen in the 
great war the dead hand of alliances, and regard it as the con- 
demuation of a system which automatically extends warfare 
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instead of localising it. But Belgium, whose neutrality by a 
final touch of irony had been guaranteed by the very Power 
violating it, was free from all such entanglements. With alliances 
it is as with armaments: the example forces emulation. In 
addition to the gospel of force which Bismarck left as a two- 
edged legacy to Germany, he brought also the alliance with 
Austria. The Franco-Russian alliance was its inevitable reply, 
Yet without the dictates of self-preservation, the formal terms 
of such treaties would prove of slight consequence. Italy, a 
member of the Triple Alliance, had no compunction in refusing 
to participate in what she regarded as a war of aggression, while 
England, though claiming to be free from all obligations, felt 
otherwise. 

Yet England was as Pacific as Belgium. Lord Beaconsfield 
once remarked that though a British Prime Minister has many 
interests, none are greater than the preservation of peace. At 
the risk of reiterating the obvious, a great commercial nation 
like England, with no Continental ambitions, amply satisfied 
with existing responsibilities which she does not seek to extend, 
has nothing to gain by war, which, in the event of non-success, 
threatens her national existence. During the recent crisis no 
country did more for the preservation of peace. To an impartial 
mind, the British White Paper is here conclusive. Sir Edward 
Grey’s offer that if Germany would put forward any reasonable 
proposal, making it clear that she and Austria were striving to 
preserve the peace of Europe against France and Russia, England 
would not support the latter, remained unanswered. In the 
medley of German Imperial and official telegrams, the text of 
which has in certain selected cases been published, no reply was 
ever made to this. 

Nor was France more anxious for war. If one nation more 
than another has completely changed its character, and having 
been the firebrand of Europe, was endeavouring to settle down 
to the peaceful enjoyment of its prosperity, it has been France. 
The increasing gravitation of the Government toward social 
reforms, the pronounced Pacifism of its dominant political parties, 
the sacrifices and even humiliations endured by a proud nation, 
were as many pledges toward the sincerity of its desire to maintain 
peace. Even the recent military efforts, hardly begun and still 
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incomplete, were a tardy rejoinder to the colossal preparations 
which Germany had of late years been making. No great power 
was less desirous for war than France, none short of national 
suicide would have gone to greater lengths to avoid it. 

It can hardly be supposed that Russia wanted war. Even if 
no other reason existed, the fact that after her disastrous ex- 
periences, she was in the midst of a military and naval re- 
organisation which could not be completed before several years, 
was sufficient to make peace almost imperative. In the interests 
of peace she had submitted to the Austrian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. In the interests of peace, she had submitted 
to seeing a Servian army deprived of the fruits of victory after 
its memorable march to the Adriatic. In the interests of peace 
she had allowed an artificial Albanian State to be created at the 
expense of her Slav kinsmen. She was allowing Austria to exact 
punishment from Servia, and herself counselled the moderation 
of the reply from Belgrade. But there were limits beyond which 
self-respect would not let her go. 

The pacific dispositions of the German people have repeatedly 
been noticed. There is little doubt that the vast majority did 
not want war. With all sides thus professing their wish for peace, 
and advertising their labours for its preservation, what series of 
colossal blunders precipitated the outbreak ? How came such an 
apparently undesired catastrophe to occur for which no nation 
will take the responsibility ? The Germans attribute it to the 
Emperor’s almost accidental discovery of Russia’s secret mobilisa- 
tion. But Russia had no interest to make war, France and 
England had no desire, and Belgium, the first victim, was a 
neutralised State. The only avowedly designed war was against 
Servia, which in the Austrian intention was to be a punitive 
expedition. The great war itself remains anonymous. Is its 
guilt undiscoverable ? 

The German people did not want war. But in a nation where, 
in spite of its high boast of civilisation, public opinion is notori- 
ously in its infancy, the pacific inclination of the people exercised 
no influence on the German Emperor and his military advisers, 
who regarded the moment as singularly opportune for a conflict. 
The famous German theory of a preventive war intended to fore- 
siall an ulterior, danger, found here its exemplification. The 
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people were told they were being attacked; partial truths, de. 
natured from their real significance, were announced to them. 
And the people believed the official equivocations, with the same 
spirit of submissive obedience with which they took up arms, 
If the suppleness of the Bismarck tradition had been cast aside, 
at least its gross misrepresentation of facts had been preserved. 
A transcendental reason has been advanced by the German 
side, where the struggle is declared as one between Teutonism 
and Slavism, supported by its Western Allies. The cause of 
war lay in the supposed designs of Servia to make herself a great 
Power at the expense of Austro-Hungary. Ground may have 
existed for such suspicion. The recent successes of Servia had 
strengthened the magnet of attraction for the millions of Slavs 
within the Austrian Empire, ill-satisfied by their treatment at 
the hands of a bureaucratic administration wanting in sympathy 
and suppleness. The tension between the two countries had 
further imposed on Austria repeated and expensive mobilisations 
on her frontiers, and a state of watchfulness conducive to irrit- 
ability and harshness. From the Austrian point of view the 
situation was one which could not be prolonged, and the time 
seemed ripe. Servia was temporarily exhausted by the three wars 
she had been obliged to wage almost within a year, and which, 
if they left her victorious, had none the less crippled her. Russia, 
imperfectly prepared, could in turn, it was thought, expect little 
aid from her Western ally. Is it to be supposed that Austria 
wanted to fight Russia? Certainly, if she could have achieved 
her aim to crush Servian independence without such war, she 
would have preferred it. But she took the risk with full know- 
ledge that war might, and probably would, ensue. “The 
remotest possible consequences of this action have been carefully 
considered,’ appeared in a Viennese official organ. The war 
with Servia was provoked in all deliberation. The war with 
Russia was accepted with full prior knowledge of its likelihood. 
To what extent was Germany responsible for this? Before 
taking the final step it is known that Austria had consulted her, 
and received full assent. Whether the German Foreign Office 
had previously read the text of the Austrian Note to Servia is 
immaterial. With diplomatic casuistry it had probably been 
submitted privately, but not officially, to the German Emperor’s 
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approval. A complete endorsement was, in any case, given for 
a reason frankly explained by the German White Book. The 
fear expressed at Berlin lay not only in an eventual Servian 
success, but also lest the numerically preponderant Slav element 
within the Austrian Empire should increase at the expense of 
the German, and thus alter its political complexion. It seemed 
vital to check this movement at any cost, and preserve the 
Germanic influence. The war was thus made to assume the 
appearance of a great racial conflict which was to mark the 
definite victory, or defeat, of Teutonism. The criminal plot of 
two Emperors, seizing a supposedly favourable moment to set 
Europe ablaze, was dignified into a struggle of race protection, 
and acclaimed by two nations conscious that all military 
preparations had been completed while its adversaries were 
still unready, and believing implicitly in the victory of its 
armies. 

Respect for treaties as “scraps of paper,’ or the rights of 
neutrals, or indeed respect for its own word, all disappeared in 
the German mind before the law of alleged necessity. The 
Fatherland attacked by the Slavs, the national danger and the 
final triumphs, were visions alternately flashed by a disciplined 
Press. Ably, if unscrupulously exploited, this has filled the 
German armies with a profound conviction in the justice of their 
cause. The wave of military barbarism sweeping over a country 
once civilised, is interpreted in Germany as a lofty ideal of 
civilisation and humanity. Having identified themselves with 
whatever is noblest, they regard the German cause as inseparably 
connected therewith, and disparage their Western foes as a 
soulless, heterogenous lot, prompted by jealous motives to assist 
the Slav barbarian. 

It is well to realise the German point of view, since it explains 
much that is otherwise incomprehensible, and serves as a future 
lesson for others than the belligerents. France is thus a nation 
in decay whose historical mission being over, occupies a place 
to which she is no longer entitled. Germany is destined to take 
her place. But the chief indignation has been against England 
who, out of motives of jealousy, has betrayed the interests 
of the Teutonic race by her unholy alliance with Russia and 
Japan. 
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The neutral observer is less impressed by the insolence of the 
Pan-German ideal which of late years has been fostered by 
hysterical professors and retired officers, than by its hold upon 
a nation priding itself on morality, yet throwing to the winds 
the most elemental considerations of national honesty in the 
effort to win. This absence of all political scruple, coupled with 
a perfection of organisation, a spirit of obedience and the posses- 
sion of whatever resources science can procure, and accompanied 
by a readiness of sacrifice admirable in another cause, has made 
the German nation the most powerful organisation for enforcing 
executive policy the world has yet seen. It also makes the 
consequences of German victory certain to extend far beyond the 
nations defeated. 

In Italy this danger has already been understood, especially 
by the Socialists who, in spite of the eflorts made by their political 
brethren in Germany and Austria to win them over, after stig- 
matising the war as one of aggression by these two countries, 
have realised that their success would imply a triumph of 
militarism, menacing Italian democracy. The fear of such 
victory, tending at its best to reduce Italy to the position of a 
vassal state, is widely spread, and in the light of German ambitions 
can be regarded as neither unjustified nor exaggerated. While 
proclaiming neutrality, the Italian Socialists have had no hesita- 
tion in expressing their sympathy for the Allies, in which they 
reflect the opinion of the country at large. 

The consequences of German victory will not, however, be 
confined to the Continent of Europe. It would be casting on 
Pan-German ambition a wilful slur to assess its aspirations so 
low. In the event of their success we Americans too will be 
privileged to encounter these. 

In the United States we have gazed upon the distant spectacle 
of war with the keen interest which the greatest event of modern 
times has warranted. Even as spectators, we have been thrilled 
by the deeds of heroism, while its train of misery and suffering 
has awakened our sympathy. We have relieved the plight of 
our stranded travellers, and have watched conscientiously over 
the obligations of neutrality. We have scanned the situation 
from its commercial possibilities, and reawakened to the need 
of a merchant marine. We have studied the crisis from every 
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point save one, though it is the one which most closely touches 
our interests. In what way will this war affect our future ? 
Surely no graver question has ever loomed on the horizon of 
American policy. 

For ourselves we have hitherto felt little anxiety. There has 
almost been a smug satisfaction at the three thousand miles of 
ocean separating America from the main seat of war, coupled 
with the feeling that we are privileged in being able to lead our 
life independently of the bloody childishness which has arrested 
the development of our commercial rivals. While such ideas may 
not reflect the finer instincts in the country, the consequences of 
the great struggle have otherwise hardly impressed themselves. 
The ‘truce on both your houses” has been a more frequent 
point of view than the realisation of future possibilities in 
so far as the success of one or the other side may affect our 
position. 

The entire military fabric of continental Europe has been one 
so alien to our habits of thought, and until lately to our general 
knowledge, that the conception of the nation in arms, which 
has for its basis the execution of policy, yet seemed by an odd 
paradox devoid of all practical wisdom. To the average American 
it was always a riddle why countries whose high technical skill 
in other directions we had frequent occasion to appreciate, should 
yet pay such attention to armaments. There seemed something 
almost childish connected with this idea which Civil War traditions 
confirmed rather than dispelled. We remembered with pride 
our citizen armies raised when danger threatened, and the 
patriotic determination which, on either side, saw them through 
to victory or defeat. We had regarded them not without reason 
as equal to the best professional soldiers. We remembered our 
great leaders who had risen in the hour of need. But we were 
inclined to forget that two years elapsed before the Northern 
armies could be welded into efficient combatant bodies, and 
that the long protracted situation was only rendered possible by 
the disabilities which weighed equally on either side. 

Between the Civil and the Spanish War, our military efficiency 
sank to its lowest ebb. Even afterward, in spite of new problems 
and responsibilities, in spite of the precariousness of our hold 
in the Philippines and the burdens assumed in Latin America, 
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we have done little to improve it. Apart from the fleet which, 
in the face of German naval increase, could not long keep the 
second position it had temporarily attained, the Army, through 
no fault of its own, remained inferior in numbers and organisation 
to that of the smallest European State. The armed forces of 
Bulgaria and Switzerland, nations less in population than New 
York City, far exceed our own and indeed surpass any army 
which we could put into the field before probably six months 
of preparation. 

Such military inferiority has hitherto not proved a handicap 
nor acted otherwise than to our advantage. The economic 
prosperity of the nation has been largely built up by a condition 
of peace which has freed us from the saddling burden of arma- 
ments. In continental Europe, in spite of every euphemistic 
explanation, the years passed with the colours are taxes on 
their youth. From such necessity we have fortunately been 
dispensed. But we are prone, as a result, to lay undue stress 
on our insular position in respect to Europe, without realising 
the factors of different order which alone have made it possible. 
It has been far less the distance, which allowed our previous 
weakness than it has been the division of Europe into two camps. 
Unrealised by the nation at large, the famous balance of power 
which for centuries has been the basis of European diplomacy, 
allowed us a freedom from military burdens which we were 
inclined to ascribe exclusively to our pacifism, our superior 
wisdom, and our favourable geographical position. 

Although lately the Old World has regarded our policy toward 
Mexico as insolent, it yet confined itself to mere criticism as a 
result of the intense strain of a situation which allowed no 
European state to divert any portion of its strength in a secondary 
enterprise. We have been pleased to consider the consequence 
as a tribute to our high moral service rather than to the cir- 
cumstances permitting us to do what we liked, where we liked, 
and how we liked, with our southern neighbours. So long as 
a European balance of power continues as before, such liberty 
will continue to be ours to use or to abuse. But if, as the result 
of this war, the predominance of one Power is asserted, our own 
future sphere of action, nay, our own future security will require 
for its preservations, steps of entirely different order. 
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War is so inseparable from the realities of forces, that since 
the issues of the struggle must depend on the success of arms, 
it may seem waste of time to discuss, at this stage, the premises 
of peace. Though convictions now take the place of knowledge, 
yet certain factors seem assured. By whatever paths the high 
road of peace be approached the latter can come only through 
the United States. 

This is far from meaning that the well-intentioned efforts 
at mediation suggested in the atmosphere of Washington will 
prove efficacious before the moment is ripe. The questions at 
issue are so gigantic, the destiny of nations so deeply implicated, 
as hardly to encourage the success of any venture before the 
complete exhaustion of either, or of both sides—the fate awaiting 
the conquered is too oppressive to dispense the nations at war 
from anything short of their highest effort. The lately published 
treaty between France, Great Britain, and Russia moreover 
precludes any individual negotiation for peace. Between Austria 
and Germany the terms of alliance stipulate a similar arrange- 
ment, hence all hope is vain that any one nation’s exhaustion 
might induce it to sue separately for peace. If present prospects 
point to the war being fought out to the bitterest end, this in 
no way lessens the peacebearer’s efforts. The colossal strain on 
the moral and material resources of every nation, the waste of 
blood and treasure, the increasing hardships and misery, which 
must be felt by those who stay at home, will all exert their silent 
pressure. That the wish for peace will be heard by us is certain. 
It is less so that we will know how best to utilise our efforts in 
our own interests and in those of civilisation. 

If it is intended to restrict American good offices to the 
simple transmission of demands and the haggling over terms, 
the task of mediation will manifestly not be arduous. For the 
offering of a neutral ground on which to conduct the negotiations, 
United States territory or sponsorship would be unnecessary— 
the Principality of Monaco might as well answer such purpose. 
It will be urged that the moral weight of lesser countries is 
inferior to our own. Confidence in public morality remains a 
pretty fancy in the light of recent events. With the ruins of 
Louvain still smouldering, is it to be supposed that a victorious 
Germany would be more likely to feel such restraint in the moment 
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of triumph than when the outcome was still uncertain. Our 
hopes may find themselves shattered, if they rely too exclusively 
on moral weight. In the end it will triumph, it must triumph, 
but under present conditions only when it emanates from a 
reserve of force able to make itself felt. 

Although nothing has wisely been said, it is probable that 
our Administration looks forward to a less modest part than the 
one of mere transmission of negotiations between the two sides, 
The task of peacemaker comports so many possibilities, and the 
premisses of peace will be of such importance in shaping the 
future history of the world, that as the interests affected in the 
settlement will extend far beyond those of the nations at war, 
the action of peacemaker suggests rather an extension of the 
part we may hope to play than any wilful restriction. Nor 
will it be possible to make the most of our opportunities if we 
delay decision on the extent given to mediation until negotia- 
tions begin. While its nature and character may be left to the 
shaping of events, the time to prepare for it has already begun, 
and ‘any further delay or remissness in that respect is likely to 
be attended with serious consequences. 

The fear may therefore be entertained lest the desire to give 
present expression to an exaggerated pacifism and the reluctance 
to avoid any semblance of departure from complete neutrality 
may deprive us from taking necessary measures of precaution 
lest they receive an erroneous construction. In reality a dis- 
tinction should be made between the attitude of the Government 
and the sympathies of the nation in respect to the Great War. 
The first has properly been one of entire neutrality. Our 
interests remain untouched, and nothing has yet occurred of 
a nature to affect these. If we now watch over them with 
vigilance, no cause for apprehension should exist. 

American* sympathies, on the other hand, if the feelings of 
the vast majority of the nation are correctly interpreted, have 
been wholeheartedly with the Allies. Our moral sense has 
revolted before the ruthlessness of the Prussian doctrine of war, 
and German*attempts to shift the burden of aggression have 
only encountered a sceptical derision. Certainly, the defeat of 
Germany promises a moral recasting of the world. Thegreat Liberal 
wave which had swept over Europe seventy years ago receded 
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when Bismarck introduced the era of force. The battles between 
Germans and Allies are far less battles between different nations 
than they represent the contrast between Liberalism and re. 
action, between the aspirations of democracy and the gospel of 
iron. 

In the presence of the great forces locked in battle our feelings 
cannot remain indifferent. American sympathy would be untrue 
to its most generous traditions if it expressed any other hope than 
in the success of the allied cause. The difficulty for our state- 
craft is to reconcile such feelings with the duties of neutrality 
and the wish to be of service in ending the war. But this difficulty 
is perhaps more apparent than real. In no way does it clash 
with our obligations or the guiding lines of what our policy 
should be. 

At the moment when the maximum of military efficiency has 
been attained by every other Power, it is presuming too much 
on fortune to rely on the sole persuasiveness of moral force. In 
doing so we restrict the scope of our utility and expect an im- 
ponderable element which is almost the test of civilisation, to 
achieve results of importance in a moment of barbarism and 
under the handicap of unfair conditions. Thus far we are only 
curtailing the possibilities of our own beneficent action in respect 
to other nations. But in a struggle with problems involving 
such world-embracing aspects, it is by no means inconceivable 
that without the exercise of vigilance our nearer interests may 
be seriously affected. The recasting of continental Europe may 
be a matter of political indifference to us, but it might not be so 
with the transfer of authority in other parts of the globe. Though 
we may welcome a New Zealand occupation of Samoa, the 
Japanese siege of Tsingtau is not without exciting apprehension 
in the light of Manchurian experiences, and open-door pledges, 
while a German move against Martinique could not be viewed 
with apathy. But without speculating on different possibilities 
which can here be evoked, it is apparent that the political aspects 
of peace may concern us far more closely than we now anticipate. 
Nor is it unreasonable to consider a possible exchange of con- 
tinental territory for colonial possessions. In the event of a 
draw, for instance, the cession to France of Lorraine in return 
for certain of the French tropical colonies, among which might 
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be Guiana, would, if remote, be a not impossible contingency, 
Such transfers might not in every event be indifferent to us, 
and we can hardly be satisfied that our unsupported moral 
objections during or before the peace negotiations would provide 
an adequate restraint in every case. 

We are now traversing a crisis in the history of the world 
when we may pay dear for undue optimism or weakness. The 
devil is in arms, and the old saw that the devil must be fought 
with his own weapons never rang truer. While we have before 
us the grave duty of making our voices heard in the interests of 
peace we have also that of safeguarding our interests. It is 
well to keep our moral persuasion in evidence. It will prove 
more efficacious if behind it our power is apparent. 

At first glance, and independently of our sympathies, the 
triumph of either side might seem to lead to a result which, 
according to the construction given, would be either indifferent 
or affect us equally. But a closer analysis indicates the vast 
difference between the victory of the Allied Powers and that 
of Germany and Austria. The reason is unconsciously explained 
by the Germans themselves, who reproached their enemies with 
forming a heterogeneous collection of nations, bound together 
without common ideal and whose sole link of union is provided 
by a mutual antagonism. The fairness is questionable of dis- 
paraging their enemies’ motives, but it would be difficult to 
find three nations wider apart than France, Great Britain, and 
Russia. Yet the two Western States present points of contact. 
Both are liberal nations in the sense that they are governed by 
the people, and that both at the outbreak of the war were engaged 
in working out great programmes of democratic reform. Both 
were satisfied with their situation as capitalist nations, and had 
lost the appetite for conquest. In both, too, a large and influential 
party actively planning to bring about disarmament, had only 
been restrained by the fear of its one-sided nature. Both, too, 
were powers with American possessions whose status in the 
event of the defeat of their home countries would raise up new 
problems. Although it is likely that Germany would willingly 
have given us assurances in this respect or even in accordance 
with her record of generosity for territories other than her own, 
have offered us as many of the West Indies as we signified our 
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wish to obtain, the advantage of such acquisitions might, under 
the circumstances, be doubtful. 

With regard to Russia the situation was somewhat different, 
though the Russia of to-morrow is little likely to be that of 
yesterday. The country is now traversed by vast democratic 
currents, whose influence must be felt more and more. The 
Russian spectre of reaction had long terrified Liberal Europe, 
and the nightmare was successfully utilised by Germany to 
bring her Socialists into line. In the Prussian War of Libera- 
tion a century ago, she had been glad enough to obtain the aid 
of the Cossacks, and the Russian alliance was long the goal of 
Bismarckian diplomacy, but she now denounced her Eastern 
neighbour as barbarous. It was even hoped at Berlin and 
Vienna that the fact of the war being primarily against Russia 
might keep France from living up to the terms of an alliance 
never popular with the working classes, and maintain England 
neutral. But the Russian bogy of the past appeared less 
threatening than the German peril of the present. 

The criticism levelled at the Allies had at least this founda- 
tion that their victory meant the triumph of a combination 
without other than temporary unity brought about by the 
common wish to resist German aggression and predominance. 
Its success would therefore not materially affect our position. 
While there might be changes in the map of Europe, the rights 
of neutrals would be vindicated, the balance of power restored, 
and a relative, if not a general disarmament, most welcome to 
us would probably ensue. There is certainly nothing in the 
record of either Great Britain or France in recent years to lead 
any reasonable person to suppose that their efforts would in case 
of victory be directed against us, or would not ensure a lasting 
peace. 

Can the same be said of Germany ? Without going so far 
as to admit the successful invasion of Great Britain, except 
after another war, it is not impossible to conceive the reality of 
the Pan-German dream. To picture Holland, Belgium, and 
North-Eastern France as German provinces. To see the rest 
of France, Italy, and Spain reduced to the proportions of vassal 
states, with Russia crushed, her Baltic provinces annexed to 
Prussia, and Poland forming part of an Austria even more 
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completely dominated by Berlin; the Levant would be con. 
trolled through her Turkish satellite, while the possession of the 
French and Dutch colonies would make German influence para- 
mount in the Far East, and in rivalry with our own through 
Latin America. All this may appear to us indifferent: certainly 
Germany in victory, perhaps more than in defeat, will aim to 
flatter our opinion and enlist those sympathies which always go 
to the conqueror. The same German Press Bureau will extend 
its propaganda, and the same official instructions which caused 
American flags to be spontaneously waved before our departing 
tourists will redouble their ordered amiabilities. Though success 
exceed all German expectations, we still will find ourselves 
courted, our sagacity praised, our money borrowed until—until 
the ruins of the war will have made way for new edifices, the gaps 
in the army filled, the navy rebuilt, the fortresses and arsenals 
extended, the treasure replenished, and the same patient labour 
which lifted the Germany of 1870 to the Germany of 1914 has 
been repeated. 

Is this the future to which we must look forward, and is the 
doctrine of force to be the inevitable accompaniment of progress ? 
Yes and no. The success of modern Germany has been due to 
its wonderful spirit of disciplined offort in conjunction with high 
technical efficiency. It has not sought to conquer hearts nor 
to awaken sympathies. There are millions of Germans, other 
than Poles and Alsatians and Danes, ill satisfied with their 
government. The rifts of classes lie deep with little mutual 
sympathy to bridge them over. ‘ihe vigorous remains of Prussian 
feudalism, all powerful in the army and the administration, have 
not unfreqvently clashed with the democratic aspirations of a 
new industrial Germany. In the stress of war, the sense of 
discipline, the feeling of danger, and the mendacious presentation 
of the case have for the time fused the entire population. All 
parties are now on their mettle, the military aristocracy to main- 
tain its supremacy by qualities of leadership, and the new 
democracy to prove its patriotism. But for those who look 
beyond and see peace alter the Great War, the entire shaping of 
the German future must depend on the issue. Should she be 
defeated it is inconceivable that the anomalous condition under 
which she has retained a “Samurai” class will not terminate. 
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No unsuccessful adventure could authorise the preservation of 
a military caste unable to accomplish the purpose of its existence. 
The new industrial Germany, representing the same Liberal 
elements as came to the fore in 1848, the German democracy 
sincerely peace loving would then assert its own, and refuse to 
accept any longer the inferiority to which they have been rele- 
gated by a reactionary Prussian Junkerdom. Without wishing 
the destruction of the German Empire, it is possible to conceive 
of a new German regime, republican or monarchical, where an 
enlightened public opinion breathed nobler aspirations than the 
crude imperialism and worship of force of the present Hohen- 
zollerns. 

A victorious Germany would, on the other hand, provide a 
definite consecration for the existing pyramid with its dominating 
military apex. It would inevitably encourage German faith in 
their actual institutions and incite the spirit of intolerant aggres- 
sion which now spurs them on to world domination: alone of 
all national anthems the Deutschland ueber Alles proclaims 
German superiority over all the world. The instruments of 
Pan-German propaganda through its different leagues would 
once more furrow opinion and instil in it new seeds of hatred 
against whoever dared thwart the Chosen of the Lord. Inrrit- 
ability would again be manifested at any remaining relics of 
independence elsewhere, and reliance on the army of five million 
bayonets would once more be invoked on every occasion. Fore- 
casts are hazardous, but from Germany’s past record, again 
confirmed by success, it is obvious that the same all-prevailing 
spirit of militarism will maintain its ascendancy. The only 
difference will be, that as former elements of restraint shall have 
been destroyed or cowed by German victories, an even more 
emphatic assertion of aggressive policy is to be expected. 

With such a prospect would it be possible for a nation as 
alert and as intelligent as our own to continue unarmed in the 
future as in the past, relying solely on the peacefulness of our 
intentions. Grave fear exists lest with the profound pacifism 
of the country, with our confidence in the vast extent of our 
resources, and in the patriotism of our people, we may be disposed 
to neglect our defences, taking at their word German professions 
of friendship. Imbued with the virtue of our policies, we 
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persuade ourselves that what is self-evident to us, is also so to 
others. General von Bernhardi, in his book on Germany and 
the next War, alludes ironically to our childlike self-consciousness 
with which we appear to believe that public opinion must repre- 
sent the view which American plutocrats think most profitable 
to themselves. 

We do not realise that Germans feel equally convinced of 
their righteousness. But between their policy and our own the 
difference is that theirs never exceeds the limitations of an executive 
able to enforce the same. While with us a frequently incom. 
petent diplomacy, recruited and directed rather with a view to 
political benefits than to larger national objectives, runs the 
risk of clashing with a powerful and ambitious nation able at 
all times to rely on the support of its armed strength. 

If we do not neglect our duty, we must realise that the 
German triumph cannot but impose on us a military strain 
which in the interests of self-preservation will have to be as 
intense as possible. In one form or another the universal service 
idea will be introduced. If we are convinced of the danger of 
this impending curse of militarism, our existing neutrality, 
however sincere, cannot be disinterested with respect to a struggle 
whose effects on us would vary so greatly. It is well to appreciate 
this at a point where the issue still remains doubtful. As in the 
conduct of military operations, a prudent commander maintains 
his strategic reserve, so we may wisely employ our resources 
and our influence as a diplomatic reserve, and though preserving 
neutrality escape the ordeal of war, and at the same time reduce 
the likelihood of future unwelcome obligations and danger. 
We are able to do so in a manner easier than is commonly realised. 
If we wish at least partially to avoid the burdens of militarism, 
it is evident that we must always keep another Power between 
Germany and ourselves For obvious reasons* that Power can 
only be Great Britain. In a rough way the calculation of what 
this would mean to us is simple to make, and may even be mathe- 
matically expressed. Just as England has wisely treated France 
as her “glacis,” and by present assistance is defending her own 
future, so is Great Britain our bulwark against any foreign foe. 


* See the writer’s American Foreign Policy, by a Diplomatist. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1909, 
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For the purposes of security our strength in respect to Germany 
would have to be equal to the difference between English and 
German strength. The more Great Britain is crushed, the 
more her resources are reduced and her strategic position 
weakened, the greater will be the effort we shall be called upon 
to make. 

To guard against this danger, a new conception of our diplo- 
matic policy or rather an extension of an ancient policy becomes 
necessary. We must extend the Monroe Doctrine to England, 
and embrace within its scope the foremost American Power after 
our own. It must, above all, be made plain that this is done 
not on grounds of common civilisation or race, or tongue, but 
on grounds of solid interest reinforced by the weight of tradition 
and sentiment, but not guided thereby. In the presence of a 
new European danger the integrity of Great Britain has become 
for us a matter of vital concern. Such conception may astonish 
by its novelty. It will doubtless be denounced or held in derision 
by those wiseacres whose vision of the imperial eagle remains 
blurred by stagnant memories. The weight of our own traditions 
would seem to conspire against it. But neither our traditions 
nor our past experience have ever contemplated such a possibility 
as is now before the world. In the presence of new conditions, 
new ideas become necessary, and we would do well to borrow a 
leaf from that German realism which gauges a situation in the 
cold light of fact without being deviated by other considerations. 
We should then be able to understand the situation which a 
German triumph would threaten—of a nation exalted by success- 
ful war, imbued with the doctrine of force, persuaded of the 
destiny impelling it onward to world domination. 

If hitherto we have had occasion to complain of a Germany 
athwart our path in the Philippines, insidiously threatening us 
in Latin America, how much more will we have cause to complain 
when the same restraints as before no more exist ; we will see her 
challenging our policies and chafe at her activity crossing our 
own, while she will declare the same of us and instil in her people 
the conviction that we are the enemy. The same campaign of 
specious education which the doctrine of a Treitschke, a Bernhardi, 
or a Lamprecht, have planted in the German mind, persuading 
it of its superiority resting on force, will at the seasonable time 
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be invoked against us. Outwardly an Emperor will proclaim 
his love of peace and his regard for the United States. But 
below, those who listen, will hear the rumblings of a revived 
German agitation against the Monroe Doctrine, which Bismarck 
once described as an impertinence. Almost unsuspected by us 
a@ campaign will be going on, to contrast the lofty purpose of 
German idealism with the grossness of our materialism. Public 
opinion will once more be ably exploited to prove the superiority 
of German culture, and the moral duty imposed upon a noble 
race to put an end to the dollar barbarism of America, and im- 
press upon us the superior stamp of Teutonic civilisation. 

If the purpose of our neutrality will have been to give Germany 
time to recover for her next war, if as its result England shall 
have been reduced to a third rate state,the price to pay for such 
obedience to past traditions may come too high. Though our 
statesmanship be praised for its prudence, though the peaceful 
intentions of the German people be dinned into our ears, some 
day—when, perhaps, the fate of Louvain has overtaken Boston, 
when New York will be held up to the ransom of a thousand 
million dollars, when improved Zeppelins will have carried 
far and wide proois of the superiority of Teutonic civilisation— 
there may be those who will regret the sagacity of our 
traditionalism. 

Yet, if correctly understood, our present duty is neither 
arduous nor hazardous. We are averse from war, we seek no 
selfish benefits. We believe that by force of circumstances, 
when the moment for peace arrives, we and we alone, will be 
able to assist the difficult progress of negotiations. This is the 
obvious aspect of our duty which has impressed itself on every one. 
Beyond it there exists, however, a perspective of national in- 
surance in no way irreconcilable with it, though bidding us take 
precautions. It urges us in order to make our voice heard and 
to speak with the authority incumbent on our position as a great 
Power to concentrate our resources and instruments of action. 
These are of two kinds, financial and military—neither can be 
neglected. 

We have been somewhat inclined to disparage the association 
between finance and diplomacy. The nation at large was never 
properly enlightened with regard to its utility in China and in 
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Central America, and not unnaturally criticised severely the 
employment of methods which, if sound in their basis and goal, 
were yet not always happily inspired, and liable to misconstruc- 
tion. Yet it is beyond dispute that in our banking resources, 
especially at a moment like the present, we possess a reserve of 
strength and a diplomatic leverage of great magnitude. The 
question is, if this is to be dissipated in isolated ventures according 
to the affiliations or sympathies of those who control it, and who 
in the absence of restraining influences might consider themselves 
justified in following such paths as best suit their inclinations, 
or to be treated from a national point of view. The banking 
interests are as patriotic as any other, and were the feeling of 
their collective responsibility impressed upon them, there is 
every reason to anticipate that they could justify such confidence. 
The recent declarations of Mr. Lloyd George, that while the 
first hundred mullions will be as easily raised in every country, 
the pinch will come over the last ten, may find supplementary 
application in our ability to advance funds. If we now hold 
ourselves in reserve it is likely that when the time comes, our 
bankers’ action, if properly directed, will prove of enormous 
importance as an incentive to peace and a protection to our 
policies. 

Beyond this it behoves us to dismiss once for all such ideas 
as have caused the fleet to be disseminated in quest of tourists, 
whose welfare could be looked after by other vessels, or suggest 
its employment for commercial uses. At a time like this, there 
is only one use for it, namely, insurance against war. It should 
unquestionably be concentrated and placed on war footing. To 
diminish in any way almost the only real asset of active strength 
we possess is little short of criminal. The President too, should 
call for a quarter of a million volunteers for purposes of instruction. 
Our existing military inferiority demands this step which menaces 
no one. It offers no incentive to war, but would be only the 
natural precaution which every other nation, great or small, 
whose interests can be affected has taken. It could in no way 
interfere with our neutrality, but would enable our diplomacy 
to speak, when the moment came, with an authority which it 
now lacks. If the meaning of our intentions were manifest, 
in the event of the victory of a nation which only listens to force, 
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our advice if tendered at the right time might exercise a beneficial 
effect. A quarter of a million raw volunteers seem little in 
comparison with the five millions of trained soldiers Germany 
has called to arms, but as an earnest of the future they would 
not be without significance, and might save us untold sacrifices 
in years to come. 

With German success upon the Continent of Europe we could 
not expect to interfere. Keen as would be our regret at the 
crushing of France, or the destruction of Belgian independence, 
we are unable to prevent either misfortune. With regard to 
England it is otherwise. A warning served on Germany ex- 
hausted even though successful in war, should be adequate to 
restrain her from further attack upon a nation whose integral 
preservation after the destruction of other forces, would alone 
separate us from a world conquering power. The friendly visit 
of our fleet to British waters might provide another hint. Beyond 
that it should not now be necessary to go. The Monroe Doctrine 
would have been extended to Great Britain. 


LEwIs EINSTEIN 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
GREAT WAR 


I. PARTISANS AND PATRIOTISM 


THE remarkable resemblance between the code of honour that 
obtains among German statesmen and diplomatists and the 
accepted creed of certain Coalition politicians in this country, 
is calculated to make a painful impression which is not mitigated 
by the fact that the hateful practices which are making German 
culture a byword throughout the civilised world, are inspired 
by a selfless, if sinister, regard for the supposed glory of the 
Fatherland, while the kindred devices of British politicians are 
exclusively animated by a despicable devotion to purely party 
interests. This is admittedly a strong statement, but in the 
face of the unspeakable performance of the Prime Minister in 
exploiting what is universally pronounced to be the greatest 
war in British history, if not in the history of the world, to smuggle 
the Home Rule, or Civil War Bill on to the Statute Book, every 
suspicion becomes legitimate. We realise that at this crisis of 
our fate the British Empire is at the mercy of a cabal of short- 
sighted and self-seeking partisans, who will be tempted to sub- 
ordinate permanent national interests to passing party exigencies. 
Just as the Germans have practised upon the facile credulity 
of successive British Cabinets—especially this Cabinet—so the 
Coalition have habitually played upon the positively childlike 
confidence of his Majesty’s Opposition, who, throughout the latter 
stages of the incubation of the great Home Rule plot, adopted 
an identical attitude to that of the Asquith Cabinet throughout 
the incubation of the great Potsdam plot—now unmasked as a 
danger to European civilisation. It was not less hopeless to try 
and induce the great wise and eminent personages who occupy 
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and adorn Unionist Front Benches to realise the true character 
of their political opponents, and the dirty and dastardly tricks 
of which they were capable, than it was to rouse either party 
to the portentous proportions of the German menace, and the 
urgent need to prepare betimes by sea and land. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the world that, whereas German 
duplicity and mendacity are primarily articles of export manu- 
factured for the beguilement of the hated foreigner, the pecu- 
liarities of British Parliamentary statesmen are restricted to the 
domestic sphere, and affect mainly domestic interests and domestic 
opponents. In both cases the end is held to justify the means, 
The end in the case of the German is—his country. The end 
in the case of the Caucus Radical is—the Caucus. Whatever 
is calculated to promote a national interest, however iniquitous 
or foul, is lawful to a German politician, and we note the 
appalling lengths to which this creed is carried in war. On the 
other hand, whatever will promote a Caucus interest is equally 
lawful to a Radical Minister, no matter how odious it may be, 
Unblushing lies, faked speeches, bloody Pogroms—everything 
is permissible, everything is forgiven, detection is no disgrace 
provided the offence is committed in the interests of the sacred 
fetish of Party. Germans may in domestic affairs be above the 
impossible outrages they glory in abroad. British Ministers 
would be inexpressibly shocked if invited to perpetrate in foreign 
affairs the infamies at which they do not boggle in home affairs. 
I make this fertile theme a present to some leisured philosopher— 
Professor Walter Raleigh for choice. A monograph from his 
pen on the Psychology of the Politician would be the sensation 
of the season. 

One knows instinctively that throughout his prolonged tenure 
of the Foreign Office, Sir Edward Grey has not only never deviated 
into conscious inaccuracy in any conversation with any foreign 
diplomat, whether friendly or hostile, but he has never felt any 
temptation to mislead. The Grey legend has necessarily suffered 
severely from recent events, and there may be little left ot our 
Foreign Minister’s reputation before the end of the chapter, 
but it is a consolation to his countrymen to know that he is in- 
capable of importing the Coalition creed into international deal- 
ings. Prince Lichnowsky, the late German Ambassador in 
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London, an honourable man we are told—they are, indeed, all 
honourable men—might be fully aware of the undoubted fact 
that the German Government was privy to the contents of the 
notorious Note delivered by Austria Hungary to Servia on July 23 
which precipitated Armageddon. Herr von Jagow, the German 
Foreign Secretary, another equally honourable man, was certainly 
accessory to the Austro-Hungarian attack on Servia, because 
we have the official admission of the complicity of the German 
Government in their own White Book. But both the German 
Ambassador in London and the Foreign Secretary in Berlin 
could respectively look our Foreign Minister, and the British 
Ambassador, in the face, and assure them that Germany had 
no responsibility for this ultimatum. They could tell this 
“wopper’”’—if one may apply so undiplomatic a term to diplo- 
matic personages—secure in the knowledge that they would not 
lose caste even if it were subsequently exposed, because just as 
it is the duty of the German soldier to be ready to die for his 
country, so it is the duty of the German diplomatist to lie for 
his country. If either Prince Lichnowsky or Herr von Jagow 
has since been at a discount, it is not because they lied, but 
because they failed to lie successfully, and real politik judges only 
by results, and it is common ground that the diplomatic prepara- 
tion for the present conflict, though conducted on Bismarckian 
principles, was conspicuously lacking in the traits to which the 
Tron Chancellor owed his unbroken succession of European 
triumphs. 

Although for the moment the Potsdam Party is singing so small 
as to be virtually inaudible, one cannot imagine that we have 
heard the last of it. It is safer to assume that at some moment 
most inopportune to the interests of the British Empire, either 
in the event of things going well with Germany or in the event 
of things going ill with Germany, the friends of the enemy in our 
midst will once more be heard from demanding in the one con- 
tingency that we should hasten to knuckle down to so formidable 
an opponent, and in the other, that the interests of higher civilisa- 
tion make it impossible for us to seek the humiliation of a kindred 
Teutonic people. On its revival the Potsdam Party will be 
most anxious to obliterate the achievements of German diplomacy, 
so it is as well to give chapter and verse as one goes along. It 
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was on July 25 (vide the Despatch from Sir Edward Grey to 
Sir H. Rumbold, British chargé daffaires at Berlin) that “the 
German Ambassador read me a telegram from the German 
Foreign Office saying that his Government had not known be. 
forehand, and had had no more than other Powers to do with 
the stiff terms of the Austrian Note to Servia, but once she had 
launched that Note, Austria could not draw back.” It was on 
that same day the German Secretary of State, Herr von Jagow, 
in a conversation with Sir H. Rumbold in Berlin, “‘ confessed 
privately that he thought the Note left much to be desired as a 
diplomatic document. He repeated very earnestly that, though 
he had been accused of knowing all about the contents of that 
Note, he had in fact had no such knowledge.” 

Our Potsdam press grasped at these assurances with 
characteristic avidity as evidence of the fact that virtuous 
Germany was a mere pawn in the game of the wicked Dual 
Monarchy, and that neither the German Government nor the 
German Emperor had any responsibility for a document which, 
in unofficial conversations with Foreign Ministers, German 
Ministers made no attempt to defend. 

It was in the same conversation with Sir H. Rumbold that 
Herr von Jagow “ admitted quite freely that the Austro-Hungarian 
‘Government wished to give the Servians a lesson, and that they 
meant to take action. He also admitted that the Servian Govern- 
ment could not swallow certain of the Austro-Hungarian demands.” 

In this connection we have the statement of our careful and 
accurate Ambassador in Vienna (Sir Maurice de Bunsen) who 
has received his patent of patriotism during the past month in 
the shape of a violent diatribe from the German official press— 
in the course of a telegram to Sir Edward Grey, July 30— 
“ Although I am not able to verify it, I have private information 
that the German Ambassador (2.e. in Vienna) knew the text 
of the Austrian Ultimatum to Servia before it was despatched 
and telegraphed it to the German Emperor. I know from the 
German Ambassador himself that he endorses every line of it.” 

In the face of the categorical disclaimer of German repre- 


sentatives in Berlin and London, it might have been supposed 
that the German Government would have preferred to leave 
others to discover and demonstrate Germany’s guilt for the docu- 
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ment which brought on a war to which she represented herself 
as averse. Nota bit of it. She rubs her own nose in the mud. In 
a White Book published primarily for the beguilement of our 
ingenuous American kinsfolk, Germany not only applauds 
Austria’s attitude towards Servia, but vaunts her own responsi- 
bility for the common policy in explicit terms : 

“Under these circumstances it was clear to Austria that it 
was not compatible with the dignity and the spirit of self-preserva- 
tion of the Monarchy to view idly any longer this agitation across 
the border. The Imperial and Royal Government appraised 
(sic apprised ?) Germany of this conception, and asked for our 
opinion. With all our heart we were able to agree with our 
ally’s estimate of the situation, and assure him that any action 
considered necessary to end the movement in Servia directed 
against the conservation of the Monarchy would meet with our 
approval. 

“We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of 
Austria-Hungary against Servia might bring Russia upon the 
field, and that i might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance 
with our duty as allies. [My italics.] We could not, however, 
in these vital interests of Austria-Hungary, which were at 
stake, advise our ally to take a yielding attitude not com- 
patible with his dignity, nor deny him our assistance in these 
trying days.” 

This states as clearly as language can make anything, that 
an ultimatum which spelt war and which was intended to make 
war inevitable, was drafted in consultation with Germany. It 
was therefore just as much a German document as an Austrian 
document, and it makes the responsibility of Germany identical 
with that of Austria. Indeed, without stretching a point, it is 
obvious that the responsibility of the predominant partner in 
the Triple Alliance was greater than that of her “ brilliant second,” 
who would never have despatched this challenge to Russia unless 
she had been secure in the support of the Mailed Fist. It is not 
credible that Prince Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador in 
London, or Herr von Jagow, the German Foreign Secretary, 
can have been ignorant of their own Government’s participation 
in the attack upon Servia when they endeavoured to mislead 
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Their conduct is entirely in accordance with the Prussian creed 
from the days of Frederick the Great. 

Herr Maximilian Harden, perhaps the only independent 
journalist in Germany, thus clinches the matter in Die Zukunft 
of August 1, 1914: 

*< | . . Ifit were even conceivable that the German Chancellor 
did not exactly know, to the smallest detail, what Austria was 
about to demand at Belgrade; even conceivable that we should 
have been taken by surprise by such an explosive Note (as the 
one to Servia) we should be sitting in a tighter place than during 
the existence of the German Confederation, and we should be 
not Austria’s reserve, but her lackeys. Our national pride would 
flare up against an alliance which did not deign to consult us, 
but placed upon us the chief burden of action. The alliance, 
indeed, is now no longer what it was; it is much less favourable 
to us. Austria would have to employ a great part of her army 
in guarding her frontiers against Italy, Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro before she could stand by us against a Russian attack. 
The very idea that she could suddenly force us into conflict with 
the strongest coalition in history, would cause German self-esteem 
and the sense of the right of Germany to shape her own destiny, 
to burst out into holy anger. Why allow such dangerous legends 
to circulate? Why not admit what is and must be the truth, 
namely that between Vienna and Berlin everything was jointly 
prepared ? [My italics.] We should be mere slaves, unworthy 
of the men who achieved Prussian predominance in Germany, 
we should be like Duncan’s sleeping grooms in Macbeth, if fifty 
years after Koniggratz things could be otherwise. . . .” 

Sir Edward Grey (and the same remark applies to every 
British Representative) would be quite incapable, had we drafted 
some document in conjunction with France, or adopted some 
document despatched by France, of gravely informing German 
Ministers that we had no responsibility for the paper in question, 
and had never seen it until after it was sent. But the same Sir 
Edward Grey, so honourable and high-minded in his dealings 
with foreigners, would tolerate a totally different code in domestic 
affairs. We saw that throughout the Marconi scandal, instead 
of demanding that his colleagues should conform to the standards 
observed in international dealings, our Foreign Minister was 
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prepared to lower his standard to those of the Coalition, and to 
acquiesce in as shameless a gamble in the truth as that of any 
German Minister or diplomat. His colleagues might be confident 
that in the improbable event of their being found out, they could 
at all times rely upon the countenance of the wir pietate gravis 
of the Coalition, who would appear at the psychological moment 
armed with a bottomless bucket of whitewash. 

The reader will probably opine that it would be infinitely 
desirable to set aside all domestic controversies and recrimina- 
tions until a more suitable season, in order that undivided 
energies might be consecrated to the titanic task of defeating 
the most formidable enemy by whom we have ever been con- 
fronted. Nothing could be more nauseating to patriotic English- 
men than to remember that they are inter alia political partisans, 
and it might have been hoped that among the compensations 
of the war would be the suppression of party strife. This would 
appear to have been the anticipation of the Prime Minister, 
judging by his public utterances as well as by his private com- 
munications with the Opposition—‘ Scraps of Paper” for which 
British Ministers would appear to have as complete a contempt 
as the German Government has exhibited towards that more 
famous “‘Scrap of Paper” securing Belgian neutrality counter- 
signed by Germany. Unfortunately Mr. Asquith is a weak, if 
he is a well-intentioned vessel, of which there may be grave 
doubts, and though he is more than anxious that all his political 
opponents should disarm and support him, there is little or no 
reciprocity. The Opposition, which exists to be surprised by 
the Asquith Cabinet just as the Asquith Cabinet existed to be 
surprised by Germany, was completely flabbergasted when it 
was ascertained how the Premier proposed to pervert the crisis 
to the profit of the Coalition by converting into an Act of Parlia- 
ment a Bill which, without a foreign war, could only have been 
passed at the cost of civil war. All warnings on Unionists were 
wasted. The Slobber Press was in full flood. It was regarded 
as “demented ” to suggest that “responsible statesmen ” would 
do what Messrs. Asquith and Co. were bound to do if they re- 
mained true to type. The Molly Maguires received their pound 
of flesh. The Royal Assent was filched from the Crown. Unionists 
had to be content under the strain and stress of the pressure of 
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the German army with “dignified protest.” The situation 
would be more tolerable if one were convinced that our Parlia. 
mentary friends had tardily learnt their lesson and would now 
remain permanently on guard. But our Slobber Press, after 
making a wry face over the Home Rule Pill is once more off on 
a Niagara of gush, and one would imagine that the single business 
of patriotic Englishmen at the present day is to open their mouths 
and shut their eyes, and swallow whatever the Press Bureau 
in its wisdom may provide as so much manna from on High— 
any superfluous energy being devoted to chanting “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians” about one or other of the many great 
men who constitute our Cabinet, from Runciman to Masterman. 

But while the whole duty of his Majesty’s Opposition consists 
in supporting his Majesty’s Ministers in whatever measures they 
may choose to adopt, and in avoiding awkward questions, the 
slimmer Radicals are free to accumulate whatever party capital 
they can, not only on controversial legislation placed on the 
Statute Book in defiance of the most emphatic public disclaimers 
and equally specific private pledges to put aside partisanship, 
but from the legend insidiously and assiduously propagated by 
the faithful, that only a peace-at-any-price Government is 
competent to conduct war. A striking contrast is drawn be- 
tween the amazing skill and sagacity with which Messrs. Asquith 
and Co. have united the Empire in fighting Germany to a speedy 
finish, as compared with the clumsy and melancholy performance 
of their predecessors during the South African War, when a divided 
nation took two and a half years amid the execration of the 
civilised world to cope with a couple of miniature peasant Re- 
publics. 

We all devoutly hope that every one of the numerous blunders 
made during the Boer War—which candid Unionists have never 
attempted to minimise or conceal—may be absent from present 
operations ashore and afloat. Our last conflict was admittedly 
anything but a monument of efficiency, though as we can see 
from recent events in France it proved to be a great promoter 
of efficiency in our wonderful little Army. 

The South African War showed afresh how unfit is a Govern- 
ment of talkers, however able, zealous and patriotic, to cope 
with vital national problems, especially the supreme issue of war. 
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We should be the last to exagverate the political capacity of the 
Government of the day, but in fairness to the Unionist Cabinet, 
it should never be forgotten that that great struggle—and it was 
in many respects a great struggle—was fought like many previous 
struggles in British history under the appalling handicap of an 
unpatriotic and traitorous Opposition, of which the most voci- 
ferous section devoted itself not merely to traducing the characters 
and vilifying the policy of the responsible Ministers, but even 
went to the length of carrying on a campaign of “ foul and filthy 
lies’ about British officers and men in the field. Those were 
the days of “General Brute Hamilton,” to quote one of th 
choicest flowers of Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric. While the 
titular leader of the Party of Progress, afterwards Prime Minister 
of this country, so far forgot himself as to charge the most humane 
Army that ever entered the field with “ methods of barbarism ” ; 
and a professional Cheap Jack, now a Cabinet Minister, apostro- 
phised “smoking hecatombs of slaughtered babes.” 

Is it surprising that the civilised world should have been hostile 
to the British cause, seeing how our own people were poisoning 
the wells of public opinion against us? We cannot expect 
foreigners to be more British than ourselves and when some 
British forgot themselves to the extent of the pro- Boers during 
the years 1899-1902, it is scarcely surprising that many foreigners 
should have forgotten themselves. The scandal of the Anglo- 
phobe Englishman attained such dimensions that ultimately 
the patriotic Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr. Richard Seddon, 
a democrat among democrats, was moved to denounce the pro- 
Boers as little better than murderers, in that they wantonly 
prolonged a war which could only end one way, and but for them 
would have ended earlier. The less we hear of contrasts between 
Coalition statesmanship and Unionist statesmanship the better. 
If it is impossible to regard the present Government with respect, 
we may at any rate be thankful that for once Great Britain 
enjoys the inestimable privilege of a really patriotic Opposition, 
ready and willing and eager to subordinate all party advantages 
to national and Imperial considerations. One shrinks from 
contemplating the catastrophe of a reversal of the parts. Had 
the Unionists been in power and the Radicals in Opposition at 
this juncture, not only should we have had to fight the Germans 
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on land and sea and in the air, but we should have fought through- 
out with one hand tied behind our back by a large, unscrupulous, 
unsleeping pro-German party, comprising most of the present 
Cabinet. We should have been sniped from behind all the time, 
It is better that the shrapnel of Limehouse should be playing on 
Potsdam, rather than on Downing Street, and that our forces 
should only have external enemies to deal with—apart of course 
from privileged German spies. Radical politicians will, ex- 
hypothesi, only support the national cause when it coincides 
with the cause of the Caucus. So be it. Let the country derive 
any and every advantage from this idiosyncrasy. But let us 
know where we are and avoid all illusions. Let us be grateful 
that the partisan is temporarily merged in the patriot, and the 
patriot in the partisan. But we cannot afford to forget that just 
as a true patriot will always remain a patriot, so a true partisan 
will always remain a partisan. There are abundant indications 
that national interests remain secondary, and that the cabal 
mean to make the most of the war for their own peculiar purposes, 
There is consequently not unnetural anxiety in some quarters 
lest the Coalition should seize the first propitious moment to 
plunge the country into the turmoil of a General Election, possibly 
on the pretext that Ministers wish to feel sure that the country 
is behind their policy. Habakkuk was capable de tout. We have 
a Cabinet of Habakkuks. 

The length to which perverted partisanship is prepared to 
go among Coalition-mongers may be gathered by the impudent, 
and reiterated attacks of Sir Alfred Moritz Mond’s organ, the 
Westminster Gazette, on Sir Edward Carson for his lack of 
patriotism! God save the mark. As our readers are aware, 
this paper has been one of the worst of the Potsdam Press. Sir 
Moritz Mond should by all the tokens have known something 
about the Fatherland whence his family sprang, about the Father- 
land’s policy and the Fatherland’s preparations. In a periodical 
believed to be still under his control and at one time advertised 
as his property, the dangerous designs of Germany were occa- 
sionally dealt with m candid and courageous fashion, though 
even there the proper inferences were not drawn, as there was no 
serious and sustained advocacy of counter policy and counter 
preparation. Sir Moritz, by his origin and the position accorded 
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to him in the country of his domicile, where he has made a colossal 
fortune and been loaded with honours, would seem to some of us 
to have been under a special obligation to illuminate British 
darkness concerning Treitschke, Bernhardi, and the whole posse 
comitatus of the Pan German movement, with which Sir Moritz asa 
German expert, must have been infinitely more familiar than 
ignoramuses like oneself, who have not even translated Schopen- 
hauer. If he shared the apprehensions fitfully expressed in 
his monthly review, it seems extraordinary that he should have 
tolerated the positively poisonous propaganda of the Westminster 
Gazette, which could hardly have written differently on Anglo- 
German problems in recent years had it been wire-pulled by the 
ineffable Kuhlmann of the Press Bureau of the German Embassy 
in London. The favour with which Sir Moritz Mond’s organ was 
viewed by official Germany, was demonstrated by an exceptional 
compliment in the shape of the “‘ Special Message from the German 
Government,” our sea-green incorruptible contemporary was 
privileged to publish so late as August 1,1914. Needless to say 
this ‘‘ Special Message ” was the usual combination of suppressio 
veri et suggestio falsi that characterises every document emanating 
from the Wilhelmstrasse. Official Germany is not wont to bestow 
its favours lightly, and to be the chosen channel of communication 
to the British nation at the crux of an international crisis, was 
doubtless the reward of many years assiduous industry “on 
behalf of the King of Prussia,” as the well-worn phrase goes. 
Up to the last moment, until the twelfth hour, the Westminster 
Gazette flew the white flag of a dishonouring neutrality, and 
had it prevailed, Great Britain would have stood aside while 
Germany wrecked France and Belgium as a preliminary to 
her reckoning with us. During many years the Westminster 
Gazette devoted itself to misleading the easygoing British public 
on the fateful subject of the German menace. Representing 
Germany as a sincere and friendly Power animated by the 
most amiable intentions, who only asked to live and let live, 
minimising German preparations, pooh-poohing, denouncing, 
ridiculing “‘scaremongers”’ and“ Teutophobes ’? who demanded 
that German armaments should be taken seriously and German 
hostility appreciated, while it would be scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the Westminster Gazette carried on a veritable crusade 
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against Lord Roberts and every one who insisted that the European 
situation necessitated our developing a large field army which 
might hope to hold the balance of power in a conflict between 
Germany and the Triple Entente. The Triple Entente of itself 
seems to have been a red rag to a bull to the Westminster Gazette 
school—hence the feeble confession of Sir Edward Grey on the 
eve of war that it was only a “diplomatic group.” It is difficult 
to reconcile the perilous optimism of Tudor Street with the alarums 
and excursions of its monthly cousin, and if both, as is generally 
believed, were under the control of Sir Moritz Mond, one is tempted 
to ask whether that astute personage was seeking the best of 
both worlds. In the event of Bernhardism carrying the day, 
as it did this year, he would be able to say ‘See what a patriot 
Iam. I warned you through the pages of my review.” In the 
improbable event of the Westminster Gazelte’s success in making 
good its contention that Germany is a Pacifist Power Sir 
Moritz might exclaim “I always told you so in my newspaper.” 
It is agreeable to live on velvet and to win in any event, but there 
are some things which are not permissible, namely that Sir Moritz 
should teach Sir Edward Carson—patriotism. 
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Il. “ITS A LONG, LONG WAY TO 
PHILADELPHIA ” 


WuILE the Westminster Gazette adopts the crude method of 
contrasting Sir Edward Carson’s lack of patriotism with that 
of the Molly Maguires, or say Sir Moritz Mond, the Daily Chronicle, 
as might have been expected, proceeds more decently and in order. 
It says nothing on its own account. It tacitly observes the 
Party Truce, cordially inviting us to slobber over the Govern- 
ment. But it cannot resist the temptation of improving the 
occasion by enlisting the services of a convenient American 
journal, which openly says what the Daily Chronicle thinks and 
would like to say, but avoids saying doubtless from fear of re- 
taliation. Who can pretend after this that the Teutons have 
anything to teach Radicals in the way of slimness? This 
“tame’’ American, for aught we know to the contrary, may 
conceivably belong to that celebrated ‘“‘Temple of Luxury,” 
the National Liberal Club, or even be a ubiquitous member 
of the staff of the Daily Chronicle. His eulogium was gleefully 
republished in London on September 28, being entitled 
“Progress and Efficiency. The Liberal Government and the 
War.” It purports to have appeared originally in the North 
American of Philadelphia. It makes Englishmen blush with pride 
and pleasure to read that : 

“The features in the British situation which seem to us note- 
worthy and significant are the commanding initiative, the steadi- 
ness of purpose, and the masterful efficiency displayed by the 
Government in meeting the greatest crisis that has confronted 
the Empire since Napoleon loaded his transports to cross the 
English Channel. 

“This statement has no relation whatever to the issues involved 
in the war. We shall discuss the actions of the British Govern- 
ment solely as evidences of administrative capacity. 

“What makes them significant and of vital American interest 
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is the fact that it is a Liberal Government—that the party in 
power is the party of progressivism, of Radicalism, as distinguished 
from the party of Conservatism or reaction.” 

One is lost in admiration at the ingenuity of a Ministerial 
organ in observing the political Truce to the letter, while violating 
it in the spirit by this importation of praise from Philadelphia 
of the only Cabinet that ever was. Such a manceuvre would 
never have occurred to a benighted Tory, and one feels under 
no temptation to emulate it by importing some counter American 
opinion from say New York or Chicago. At the same time we 
are not disposed to sit down and be shot at under cover of the 
white flag. We have naturally no quarrel with the American 
commentator, and are delighted that any foreigner should feel 
this way about any British Government, but forthe organ of a 
Little Navy and No Army Party saturated with pro-Germanism— 
which kept us for years on the brink of one of the greatest dangers 
in British history without making any serious effort to meet it 
or ward it off, and which was only kicked at the twelfth hour 
on to the right side of the fence by the pressure of political op- 
ponents, who guaranteed Ministers against their own “ wild 
men ’’—to reproduce the opinion of the North American as an 
earned tribute—and to do this at a time when the Opposition has 
disarmed—would be about the limit, if we ever approach the 
limit of Radical effrontery. One, however, welcomes the challenge 
of the Daily Chronicle because it affords a fair opportunity of 
setting forth some portion of the truth, though for the whole 
truth we shall have to wait until Peace, which is unlikely to be 
this side of Christmas. 

As already insisted, it would have been preferable to postpone 
all domestic controversy, but the other side will not play the 
game, and as Messrs. Asquith and Co. demand a blank cheque 
drawn on “the Bank of National Credulity,” and are, moreover, 


seeking to set up a complete censorship of opinion on the pretext 
of suppressing news helpful to the enemy, it may be as well that 
a homeopathic dose of fact should from time to time be ad- 
ministered. The leopard does not change his spots nor the 
Ethiopian his skin. War alters many things, but it usually 
leaves parliamentary politicians what they were, save that 
martial orations replace the stereotyped homilies on the blessings 
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of peace. They do not become more capable, reliable, trust- 
worthy or truthful, and they may be infinitely more dangerous 
because while they presumably know something about the mis- 
management of Parliament, in which their lives were absorbed, 
they rarely know anything of war when they suddenly find them- 
selves responsible for the safety of the State, or it may be the 
custody of civilisation during a cyclone which has been brewing 
for many years, which needless to say took them completely 
unawares. Great Britain needs, and let us hope deserves, all 
the luck she can get to protect her against such a combination 
as the armed and crafty ferocity of Germany and the incon- 
ceivable ineptitude—to employ the mildest term—of our Govern- 
ment throughout the Anglo-German crisis which opened with 
the passing of the German Navy Bill in 1900, in the Preamble 
of which the German Empire formally declared war on the 
British Empire—perhaps the only example in history of war 
having been declared fourteen years in advance by Act of 
Parliament. If that ineptitude could be suddenly transformed 
into efficiency we should be the first to forget all former 
differences, but so far there are few signs of any improve- 
ment beyond the appointment of Lord Kitchener to the War 
Office, who, as is well known, was forced upon a reluctant Premier 
by an outburst of public opinion of positively volcanic violence 
directly the appalling fact leaked out that Schopenhauer had 
taken advantage of the crisis to instal himself at the War Office 
within a few hours after the ultimatum to Germany. Note the 
legend as set forth in the North American of Philadelphia and 
brandished in the Daily Chronicle : 

“From time immemorial it has been a settled belief of British 
Toryism that capacity for real statesmanship was an exclusive 
possession of that element of the population. Its exponents 
would loftily concede that occasionally the Liberal Party might 
show a certain intelligence, and that its policies revealed a pioneer- 
ing spirit that was commendable ; but it was held that beyond this 
point no dependence could be placed upon that organisation. 

“Politicians whose minds were engrossed with extravagant 
schemes of social betterment—so ran the Tory tale—statesmen 
who burdened Parliament and the property interests with 
Nocialistic projects of land reform, old age pensions, National 
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Insurance, housing improvement, and the like, could never 
administer successfully the magnificent affairs of Empire. 

“And this comfortable estimate was resolutely held through 
nine years of Liberal ascendancy. ‘Liberal luck’ became a 
byword among the devotees of a scornful Conservatism. 

“Tt was ‘luck’ that carried the party through the storms of 
three General Elections; that developed in Premier Asquith and 
his colleagues a resourcefulness which outmanceuvred the most 
adroit opposition and continuously held the confidence of the 
country; that enabled the Party to remake that dread instru- 
ment, the British Constitution, and strip the House of Peers of 
its historic powers; that snatched victory from defeat, made 
increased prosperity follow increased taxation, and derived new 
strength even from the elaborate conspiracy of a disaffected Army.” 

* What,” asks this sympathetic American observer, who had 
evidently derived his inspiration from the National Liberal Club, 
“was to be the fate of national safety and national honour, when 
those to whose care these precious interests were committed 
were not representatives of safe and sane Conservatism, but 
unbalanced Radicals, visionaries whose minds were occupied 
with experimental, social, and political nostrums? The stirring 
events of the last five weeks provide the answer.” They certainly 
do. Then we have an eloquent tribute to Sir Edward Grey, 
“a statesman of commanding stature,” and the following sug- 
gestive paragraph about the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

‘The supreme aversion of Toryism is, of course, David Lloyd 
George. To the offence of being a Welshman and of having risen 
from the ‘lower middle class’ to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, he had added that of promoting all sorts of schemes 
of ‘uplift.’ And this visionary was in charge of the nation’s 
finances at a time when their very foundations were threatened!” 

Some anonymous “ Conservative writer” is quoted as saying 
that “‘ the Cabinet rose to the situation with superb competence.” 
We are reminded that the Banks were closed on the August Bank 
Holiday and kept closed until arrangements had been made to 
meet the strain, that the Government postponed for thirty days 
the payment of all Bills of Exchange and all contracts except 
wages, while to avert a currency famine, Bank Notes of 20s. 
and 10s. were issued. 
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“Moreover, it was Mr. Lloyd George and his hare-brained 
colleagues who put into effect the plan of Government insurance 
of import cargoes to 80 per cent. of their value, a move which— 
the United States having failed to take like action—started 
shiploads of sugar and other necessaries toward the port of 
Britain.” 

It is not worth while stopping to parse the Daily Chronicle's 
American contribution. If, for the first time since he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George failed to make 
a mess of something, it was simply because for the first time he 
listened to other people who saved him from himself. These things 
are common knowledge in London, but “It’s a long, long way to 
Philadelphia.” 

The Foreign Office has published a White Paper containing 
its version of our “ commanding” diplomacy, upon which English- 
men can only express the hope that whenever the time comes for 
negotiating peace, very different qualities may be displayed 
to the singular lack of prevision, firmness and fortitude exhibited 
during the “black week” ending August 1. If our shame had 
not been published to the world by our own Government, we 
should not have referred to this topic even under the provocation 
of the Daily Chronicle, because we ardently desire a really effective 
and complete suppression of Party controversy, but as this 
episode has now passed into the domain of history under the 
official imprimatur, it is futile to pretend that our diplomacy 
was otherwise. We can only reiterate the hope that it may be 
vastly different whenever again it may come into play. 

As the reader is aware, so late as July 31, it was quite im- 
possible for France and Russia to ascertain British intentions 
in the event of German aggression, as to which there was no 
longer any room for any shadow of doubt, seeing that the Mailed 
Fist was launching ultimatums in every direction. Our Cabinet 
was faithful to its motto of ‘‘ Wait and See,” and came perilously 
near to resuming the réle of Perfide Albion. Our authority is 
Sir Edward Grey, who, in a despatch to the British Ambassador 
in Paris (Sir F. Bertie) narrates a conversation with M. Cambon, 
the French Ambassador in London, the perusal of which will 
always bring a blush to British cheeks. Sir Edward Grey was 
informed by Sir F. Bertie, that at 7 o’clock that evening 
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(July 31) he had been sent for by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and arrived as the German Ambassador wag 
leaving after informing the French Foreign Minister that Germany 
had addressed an ultimatum to Russia demanding demobilisation 
to which a reply was required within twelve hours, though Herr 
von Schoen (the German Ambassador) could not say when the 
twelve hours would terminate. Failure on Russia’s part to 
comply with this undertaking would involve “the total mobilisa. 
tion of the German army on the Russian and French frontiers,” 
The German Ambassador would return to the Quai d’Orsay on 
the following day (August 1) at 1 p.M., “‘in order to receive the 
French Government’s answer as to the attitude they will adopt 
in the circumstances. He intimated the possibility of his ree 
quiring his passports.” Under the circumstances not unnaturally 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs asked Sir F. Bertie “to 
communicate this to you, and enquires what, in these circum. 
stances, will be the attitude of England.” That telegram is 
numbered 117 in the White Paper : 119 was a telegram from 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, stating that M. Cambon had 
brought to the Foreign Office a telegram from the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin “‘saying that it was the uncertainty with 
regard to whether we would intervene which was the encouraging 
[sic] element in Berlin [presumably this means ‘ encouraging’ 
to the War Party] and that if we would only declare definitely 
on the side of Russia and France it would decide the German 
attitude in favour of peace.” 

To this Sir Edward Grey had demurred. We were not com- 
mitted either way. “I had refused overtures to promise that we 
should remain neutral. I had not only definitely declined to 
say that we would remain neutral, I had even gone so far this 
morning as to say to the German Ambassador that, if France 
and Germany became involved in war, we should be drawn into 
it.’ Then came more hedging and ditching. ‘That, of course, 
was not the same thing as taking an engagement to France, and 
I told M. Cambon of it only to show that we had not left Germany 
under the impression that we would stand aside.’ M.Cambon 
obviously could not afford to be fobbed off with vague generalities 
as it was vital to France, who had received a veiled ultimatum 
from Germany, whether or not she could rely upon our co-operation 
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against the aggressor. M. Cambon—we quote Sir Edward Grey’s 
account—‘‘then asked me for my reply to what he had said 
yesterday.” The question asked “yesterday” being what we 
should do in the event of “‘ an aggression by Germany on France.” 
In the interval there had been another of the unending Cabinet 
Councils at which the “Party of Progress and Efficiency ” en- 
deavoured to make up what it was pleased to call its mind, and 
here is the result of its deliberations as communicated by the 
British Foreign Minister to the unfortunate French Ambassador : 
“T said that we had come to the conclusion, in the Cabinet 
to-day, that we could not give any pledge at the present time [my 
italics]. Though we should have to put our policy before Parlia- 
ment, we could not pledge Parliament in advance. Up to the 
present moment we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, 
that any treaties or obligations of this country were involved. 
Further developments might alter this situation and cause the 
Government and Parliament to take the view that intervention 
was justified. The preservation of the neutrality of Belgium 
might be, I would not say a decisive, but an important factor in 
determining our attitude. Whether we proposed to Parliament 
to intervene or not to intervene in a war, Parliament would wish 
to know how we stood with regard to the neutrality of Belgium, 
and it might be that I should ask both France and Germany 
whether each was prepared to undertake an engagement that 
she would not be the first to violate the neutrality of Belgium.” 
With praiseworthy persistence—we have only Sir Edward 
Grey’s account—“M. Cambon repeated his question whether 
we would help France if Germany made an attack on her. I said 
that I could only adhere to the answer that as far as things had 
gone at present, we would not take any engagement.” That, 
mind you, was the position of the British Cabinet so late as 
July 31. We were apparently to stand aside while France was 
annihilated by land and sea as a preliminary to our own annihila- 
tion. As was known in every Chancery in Europe—even our 
Foreign Office could not have been ignorant of it—that any 
German attack upon France would necessarily traverse Belgium. 
Judging from Sir Edward Grey’s narrative, M. Cambon was 
startled and shocked by the considered decision of Great Britain 
to remain on the fence after having sought to take the lead in 
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diplomatic negotiations, and having been thwarted at every 
turn by Germany. 

““M. Cambon urged that Germany had from the beginning 
rejected proposals that might have made for peace. It could 
not be to England’s interest that France should be crushed by 
Germany. In 1870 we had made a great mistake in allowing an 
enormous increase of German strength, and we should now be 
repeating the mistake. He asked me whether I could not submit 
his question to the Cabinet again.” 

At this moment British prestige was at a lower ebb than at 
any moment during the last hundred years, and the Cabinet were 
warned from many quarters that it would be impossible for an 
Englishman ever to show his nose again on the Continent of 
Europe should Great Britain play the skunk. We cannot wonder 
that the French Ambassador should have refused to take No, 
or should have demanded that yet another Cabinet Council 
should reverse this impossible decision. 

“I (Sir Edward Grey) said that the Cabinet would certainly 
be summoned as soon as there was some new development, but 
at the present moment the only answer I could give was that 
we could not undertake any definite engagement.” 

I have no desire to pursue a very painful topic out of which 
there is little party capital to be extracted by the Government, 
and if their organs are well advised they will not challenge public 
opinion over their diplomatic performances, though at the close 
of the war the whole subject will have to be thrashed out and 
the respective responsibilities properly appreciated. Think of 
it—on Black Saturday our French allies were given to understand 
that not only would they have to bear the whole brunt of the 
German army, but the German navy would be free to pass the 
Straits of Dover and attack France in the rear, although she had 
stripped the Atlantic of sea power, of mobile defences, and of 
munitions of war by virtue of understandings with us, whereby 
she kept watch in the Mediterranean, where our interests were 
immense though our squadrons were weak, while in return we 
made ourselves responsible for the security of the North Sea. 
Yet when the storm came the “ Party of Progress and Efficiency ” 
was unable to answer Yes or No to the French appeal. 

Early on the following morning, Sunday, August 2, the French 
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Government called our attention to the violation of the neutrality 
of Luxemburg, of which we were guarantors, as also to that of 
Belgium, while the German troops were already over the French 
frontier, though the German Ambassador was still in Paris and 
there had been no declaration of war. In order to convince us 
of their unaggressiveness the French Government had given 
instructions that the French covering troops should withdraw, 
while French mobilisation had been delayed in deference to the 
same susceptibilities. Our Government apparently still remained 
unmoved by any of these events, but in the course of the morning, 
as is disclosed by the White Paper, there came a turn in the tide, 
though the cause of that turn of the tide was not disclosed, and 
after the Cabinet Council Sir Edward Grey was able to hand a 
fateful Memorandum to M. Cambon, which may without ex- 
aggeration be described as the first official evidence that Great 
Britain was more on her side than om that of Germany, and 
that at any rate British arms would not be employed against 
France. It was cumbrous, but it served as a symptom. “I 
am authorised to give an assurance that if the German fleet comes 
into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile 
operations against French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet 
will give all the protection in its power. This assurance is, of 
course, subject to the policy of his Majesty’s Government re- 
ceiving the support of Parliament, and must not be taken as 
binding his Majesty’s Government to take any action until the 
above contingency of action by the German fleet takes place.” 

The Party of Progress and Efficiency was anything but quick 
at the uptake, and benighted Tories could scarcely have been 
slower in grasping a situation. Ex hypothesi, it was still open 
to the German army to advance on Paris, destroy the Republic, 
and annex any portion of France, to say nothing of Belgium if 
she could, or alternatively the German fleet might have circum- 
navigated the British Isles and attacked the French in the Medi- 
terranean! Our interest was limited to the adjoining French 
coast. However, it was, though tardy, a welcome sign of the 
times, and thereafter events developed rapidly in the right 
direction. 

It would not be uncharitable to assume that, although the 
appeal of Belgium to the Party of Efficiency and Progress may 
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not have been without effect, the categorical communication which 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, as representing his Majesty's 
Opposition, made to the Prime Minister on the Sunday morning 
of August 2—which would effectually guarantee them against 
the uprising of the “wild men” in their Party, many of whom 
had been actively intriguing with Germany—was at least as power- 
ful a factor as any other in bringing the Party of Efficiency and 
Progress on to the right side of the fence. The need for buttressing 
the Cabinet against the Coalition was disclosed during the de- 
plorable Debate of August 3, on the eve of war, when even the 
meanest intelligence realised that Germany was bent on wrecking 
European civilisation. The Radical Party would willingly blot 
out the appalling demonstration of treachery and imbecility made 
by almost every Radical speaker. Unionists would willingly 
draw a veil over these proceedings were it not that the repeated 
attacks of the Westminster Gazette wnon Sir Edward Carson’s 
lack of patriotism, and the action of the Daily Chronicle in 
importing panegyrics from Philadelphia, makes a tit for tat 
desirable. 

There was no shadow of a pretext for the cowardly and con- 
temptible attitude of our Potsdam Party in Parliament, except 
that it was a Potsdam Party, which drew its inspiration from 
Germany, and was obsessed by Schopenhauer’s babble about 
German culture and by the nightmare of the Russian Bogy 
craftily disseminated by German Jews in politics, on the press, 
in the City, and elsewhere. Sir Edward Grey had already made 
the speech pronounced to be ‘ monumental ” by parliamentarians, 
whose ignorance of foreign affairs renders them easy victims of 
any utterance delivered in the proper parliamentary manner, 
of which Sir Edward Grey is a past master. To outsiders, on 
the contrary, this pronouncement left much to be desired, as it 
seemed to be vague, halting, inconclusive, showing failure to 
grasp the realities of the international situation and a total in- 
ability to recognise the true character of German policy as ex- 
pounded by Bernhardi and embodied in the German Emperor. 
However, let that pass. It was well adapted to the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons, for it laid down that in spite of our 
positive engagements to France and our indubitable moral 
obligations, altogether apart from British interests which were 
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equally insistent, and demanded that we should range ourselves 
with the Triple Entente whenever any of its members were 
threatened by the common enemy, Pan-Germanism—we were 
not committed to any form of co-operation. 

But if Ministers were still rotten on the general situation 
and could not rise to the duty of “‘ backing our pals ”—which 
instinctively struck the man in the street as the true casus belli 
for the elementary reason that a blow to “our pals” was a blow 
to ourselves, and that the defeat of France, 7.e. the annihilation 
of France, would necessarily be followed at a short interval by 
the defeat and annihilation of this country, who could not hope 
to compete with a German Empire stretching from the Baltic 
to the Bay of Biscay—they were groping their way towards 
tardy salvation as regards solemn pledges to Belgium, which 
Sir Edward Grey clearly explained to the House of Commons. 

We are likely to hear a good deal of the Belgian question, 
as we bear a heavy burden of responsibility for her agony, 
largely due to our perverse inability to make any material con- 
tribution towards the fulfilment of a sacred treaty obligation 
subsisting during nearly three generations, and reaffirmed in 
an unequivocal form by the eponymous hero of the Party of 
Progress and Efficiency, Mr. Gladstone, in the year 1870. Sir 
Edward Grey told the House of Commons on this memorable 
Bank Holiday, that the governing factor in our relations 
with Belgium was the Treaty of 1839, which had been founded 
not only on consideration for her, but on our own interests, 
which were at least as strong to-day as in 1870, adding 
“We could not take a more narrow view or a less serious view 
of our obligations, and of the importance of those obligations 
than was taken by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1870.” Shortly 
before coming to the House, the speaker had been informed 
that the following telegram had been received by King George 
from the King of the Belgians : 

“Remembering the numerous proofs of your Majesty’s 
friendship and that of your predecessors, and the friendly attitude 
of England in 1870, and the proof of friendship she has just given 
us again, I make a supreme appeal to the Diplomatic intervention 


of your Majesty’s Government to safeguard the integrity of 
Belgium.” 
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Our diplomatic intervention had taken the form of asking 
the French and German Governments to undertake to respect 
the neutrality of Belgium, to which France had unhesitatingly 
replied : 

“The French Government are resolved to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, and it would only be in the event of some other Power 
violating that neutrality that France might find herself under 
the necessity, in order to assure the defence of her security, to 
act otherwise. This assurance has been given several times, 
The President of the Republic spoke of it to the King of the 
Belgians, and the French Minister at Brussels has spontaneously 
renewed the assurance to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to-day.” 

Very different was the answer of the German Government : 

“The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could not possibly 
give an answer before consulting the Emperor and the Imperial 
Chancellor.” 

As we know, it ended in a definite refusal on the pretext that 
any such undertaking would disclose German military plans ! 

Belgium was now asked to facilitate the passage of German 
troops through Belgium for an attack upon France. It was 
under this circumstance that she appealed to us. But what use 
was further diplomatic intervention? According to Sir Edward 
Grey : 

“We have great and vital interests in the independence— 
and integrity is the least part—of Belgium. If Belgium is com- 
pelled to submit to allow her neutrality to be violated, of course 
the situation is clear. Even if by agreement she admitted the 
violation of her neutrality, it is clear she could only do so under 
duress. The smaller States in that region of Europe ask but 
one thing. Their one desire is that they should be left alone and 
independent. The one thing they fear is, I think, not so much 
that their integrity, but that their independence should be inter- 
fered with. If in this war which is before Europe, the neutrality 
of one of those countries is violated, if the troops of one of the 
combatants violate its neutrality and no action be taken to 
resent it, at the end of the war, whatever the integrity may be, 
the independence will be gone.” 

Sir Edward Grey fortified himself, and one might have 
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supposed pricked the conscience of the common or garden Radical 
by this citation from Mr. Gladstone : 

“We have an interest in the independence of Belgium which 
is wider than that which we may have in the literal operation 
of the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the question 
whether under the circumstances of the case, this country, en- 
dowed as it is with influence and power, would quietly stand by 
and witness the perpetration of the direst crime that ever stained 
the pages of history, and thus become participators in the sin.” 

If there were anything in the nature of an ultimatum to 
Belgium, ‘‘asking her to compromise or violate her neutrality, 
whatever may have been offered to her in return, her independence 
is gone.”” With her independence, the independence of Holland 
would go. “I ask the House of Commons from the point of view 
of British interests, to consider what may be at stake. If France 
is beaten in the struggle of life and death, beaten to her knees, 
loses her position as a Great Power, becomes subordinate to the 
will and power of one greater than herself . . . and if Belgium 
fell under the same dominating influence, and then Holland and 
then Denmark, then would not Mr. Gladstone’s words come true, 
that just opposite to us there would be a common interest against 
the unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power.” Our Foreign 
Minister easily disposed of the infantile suggestion that we shoul 
stand aside and husband our strength in order to intervene 
efiectively later on “‘to put things right and to adjust them to 
our own point of view,” for if we scuttled from such obligations 
of honour and interest as the Belgian Treaty, we should lose 
so much credit that whatever material force we might have at 
the end we should be ineffective. 

From the Pacifist point of view one might have imagined 
that Sir Edward Grey’s speech left little to be desired. He put 
the question of Belgium hypothetically, and he did not seem 
to be aware at the time of speaking that Belgium was already 
threatened with a German attack, and he was careful to hint 
that while there had been mobilisation of the Fleet and 
mobilisation of the Army was going on, “ we have taken no en- 
gagement yet with regard to sending an Expeditionary armed 
Force out of the country,” We should have, in familiar fashion, 
to “wait and see” what might happen in India and elsewhere 
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before taking any such step, etc. He ended by referring to the 
“‘ awful responsibility ’ resting on the Government and shared 
by the House of Commons, whose support they relied on in any 
measures that might be necessary, though there was some vague- 
ness as to our exact position at this late hour. But even the 
House of Commons realised that war was inevitable, and the 
Party of Progress and Efficiency had Sir Edward Grey’s views 
as regards our moral position. 

** We have made the commitment to France that I have read 
to the House ... We have got the consideration of Belgium 
which prevents us also from any unconditional neutrality, and, 
without those conditions absolutely satisfied and satisfactory, 
we are bound not to shrink from proceeding to the use of all the 
forces in our power. If we did take that line by saying, ‘ We 
will have nothing whatever to do with this matter’ under no 
conditions—the Belgian Treaty obligations, the possible position 
in the Mediterranean, with damage to British interests, and 
what may happen to France from our failure to support France— 
if we were to say that all those things mattered nothing, were 
as nothing, and to say we would stand aside, we should, I believe, 
sacrifice our respect and good name and reputation before the 
world, and should not escape the most serious and grave economic 
consequences.” 
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Il. “WE HAVE NO DESIRE TO HUMILIATE 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE ” 


Ir was under these circumstances that the rank and file 
of the Party of Progress and Efficiency gave tongue, on that 
historic August Bank Holiday, and but for the pettifogging 
partisanship of the Westminster Gazette, the Daily Chronicle, 
and other organs, and the evident determination of a faction 
of the Coalition to work for a peace which would save the 
Prussian military power and enable Pan-Germanism to resume 
operations after a needed period of rest and recuperation, we 
should be the last to exhume speeches as scandalous as any which 
have stained the annals of the British House of Commons, which 
is saying a good deal. As a study of Radical psychology they 
are illuminating. 

Mr. Redmond set a good example, though unbeknown to the 
public at the time, his speech was probably the result of some 
bargain with the Prime Minister that if he would support the 
Government, the Home Rule Bill should be converted into an 
Act, whatever undertakings might be given to the Opposition. 
Nevertheless, it was valuable, if only by contrast with the conduct 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (properly described in the German 
press as “ Herr Ramsay und Herr Macdonald ’’) and others. 
The Labour Leader—who, happily, in the interval has ceased 
to lead the Labour Party, and who, as the Times has pointed 
out in a leading article, could not have worked harder for German 
interests had he been a paid German agent—violently denounced 
the suggestion that we should stand by France against German 
aggression, declaring that “‘the verdict of history,” to which 
every charlatan appeals, would be with him and against the 
Government, though even he recognised that the position would 
be altered “if the right hon. gentleman (Sir Edward Grey) 
could come to us and tell us that a small European nationality 
like Belgium is in danger, and could assure us he is going to confine 
the conflict to that question, then we would support him.” Herr 
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Ramsay und Herr Macdonald have since waged a disgraceful 
campaign against the Foreign Minister, who as we know is Pacifist 
to his finger-tips, pretending that Sir Edward Grey, who was 
morbidly anxious for peace, picked a quarrel with Germany, and 
it is understood that Herr Ramsay und Herr Macdonald have 
supplied the German Government with some of their most valuable 
campaign literature in misleading the German masses as to the 
causes of the war. 

The House of Commons adjourned, and on the resumption 
of proceedings Sir Edward Grey stated that on the previous 
evening Germany had sent a Note to Belgium demanding that 
the German army should be allowed to traverse Belgium, “ and 
promising maintenance of independence of the kingdom and 
possession at the conclusion of peace, and threatening in case of 
refusal to treat Belgium as an enemy.” A time limit of twelve 
hours was fixed for the reply. The Belgian Government had 
answered “ That an attack on their neutrality would be a flagrant 
violation of the rights of nations, and that to accept the German 
proposal would be to sacrifice the honour of the nation. Conscious 
of its duty Belgium is firmly resolved to repel aggression by all 
possible means.” Upon this the British Foreign Minister con- 
tented himself with observing: “‘ I can only say that the Govern- 
ment are prepared to take into grave consideration the informa- 
tion which it has received.” It is important to bear in mind 
that when the Party of Progress and Efficiency discussed the 
question and demanded that we should look on while the Pan- 
Germanic tide swept over Western Europe, they were actually 
aware of the German ultimatum to Belgium, and the following 
day the Manchester Guardian protested as strongly against our 
supporting Belgium, as against our supporting France. The 
history of our time is unintelligible unless we bear this pregnant 
fact in mind, as we are threatened to-day with a legend that 
though the Party of Progress and Efficiency might have been 
reluctant to fulfil any obligations whatsoever to a great military 
Power such as France, it was at all times prepared to rally to 
the cause of the neutrality of Belgium embodied in a sacred 
“Scrap of Paper” now being displayed from the platforms of 
Progress and Efficiency. 

Mr. Philip Morrell (Radical member for Burnley) led the 
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White Flaggers, complaining: “We are asked now to involve 
this country in all the perils of this great adventure, because 
forsooth, Germany is going to insist on her right to march 
some troops—because Germany insists on her point of view... 
we are asked to go to war because there may be a few German 
veterans in a corner of Belgian territory. I am not prepared 
to support a Government which goes to war in those circum- 
stances.” And he ended with the usual tag borrowed from 
John Bright about that ‘foul fetish—the balance of power in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Wedgwood (Radical member for Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
would naturally not be outdone by Mr. Morrell, denouncing 
Sir Edward Grey’s “wonderful Jingo speech,” ending with a 
prophecy which deserves to be disinterred from the Official 
Report. ‘‘ Starvation is coming in this country, and the people 
are not the docile serfs they were a hundred years ago. They 
are not going to put up with starvation in this country. When 
it comes, you will see something far more important than a 
European war—you will see a revolution.” Mr. Harvey (there 
are three Radical Harveys in the House of Commons and we 
are unable to identify this gentleman) followed suit with an 
equally pitiful performance, demanding that there should be yet 
further “ negotiations ” with the Huns, although at the moment 
he knew that the forces of Attila were advancing on unfortunate 
Belgium. Mr. Keir Hardie lived up to his reputation, pretending 
that the German Socialists were working strenuously to preserve 
peace, though as a matter of fact from the outset the Vorwarts 
gave a certificate of character to the German Emperor, and the 
Socialists rallied to the national cause like one man. According 
to Mr. Keir Hardie “A few years hence, and, if we are led into 
this war, we shall look back in wonder and amazement at the 
flimsy reasons which induced the Government to take part in it.” 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby was equally true to type. Germany had 
already delivered three ultimatums when this egregious person 
boasted in the House of Commons that he had every year pros 
tested against the development of our armaments, and expressed 
the hope that “even though it be late, the Foreign Secretary 
will use every endeavour to the very last moment disregarding 
the tone of messages and the manner of Ambassadors, but looking 
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to the great central interests of humanity and civilisation to keep 
this country in a state of peace.” 

Sir Albert Spicer (Radical member for Central Hackney) 
yearned for a further dose of “negotiations.” Cocoa spoke through 
the mouth of Mr. Rowntree (Radical member for York). After 
expressing his hororr at co-operating with Russia, the speaker 
melodramatically added: “Ay! and do not let us forget that 
when we go to war against Germany, we go to war against a 
people who, after all, hold largely the ideals we hold. ... The 
German civilisation is in many ways near the British civilisation. 
We think of their literature, we think of what they have done for 
progressive religious thought, we think of what they have done 
for philosophy, and we say that these are not the men we want 
to fight.” 

Mr. Rowntree ended by repudiating the British Foreign 
Minister, declaring with mock humility, “I, as a very humble 
member, want, at any rate, to take this opportunity of saying 
that I, for one, will have nothing to do with this war.” There 
was yet another adjournment and yet another opportunity for 
the Party of Progress and Efficiency to manifest its wisdom and 
patriotism. It cared no more about Belgium than about Russia, 
though it has posed ever since as the champion of Belgium, upon 
which much rhetoric has been expended, though these unhappy 
victims of Potsdam must in their inmost hearts wish that Great 
Britain had contributed fewer speeches and more soldiers to the 
common cause. Mr. Molteno (Radical member for Dumfries- 
shire), another ardent enemy of Navy and Army, refused to 
remain silent ‘‘on this stupendous occasion,’ complaining: 
‘No part of this country has been invaded at present; no vital 
interests in this country have been attacked. Yet we are asked 
to assent to war with all its terrible consequences. The Govern- 
ment have no right to plunge this country into this war for 
anything short of our own vital interests.” Belgium left him 
completely cold. Mr. Llewellyn Williams (Radical member 
for Carmarthen District) followed suit. What would become 
of ‘‘Social reform if we embark on this hideous carnage?” 
Would not the Insurance Act become bankrupt ? What would 
happen to Old Age Pensions ? The answer is easy. All these 
things wil] be safe if we win the war, and if we lose the catastrophe 
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would be due to the anti-armament party and the people who 
have danced to the piping of Potsdam. 

Mr. Outhwaite (Radical member for Hanley) was likewise 
heard from. “I am going to free my hands from the shedding 
of blood by saying what I have to say.” Perish Europe rather 
than that one British Radical Member of Parliament should 
hold his tongue. Mr. Outhwaite thus responded to the Foreign 
Minister’s appeal. ‘ He (Sir E. Grey) spoke of a small nation 
in danger of oppression. He talked of the neutrality of 
Belgium. While I can undoubtedly see a technical violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium in the marching of troops through Belgium, 
that is very different to the conquest of Belgium by force and 
the holding of Belgium by force.” That is the Radical con- 
ception of international law which doubtless had its votaries in 
Belgium. Some Outhwaites are to be found everywhere, though 
we had more than our fair share before war cleared the air. 
They would advise a neutral country, whose neutrality was 
guaranteed by her neighbours, to allow it to become a German 
highway for an attack on France! Mr. Outhwaite ended by 
declaring: ‘‘ This is a war to gratify the ambition of men who 
seek the way of slaughter and the shutting of the gates of mercy 
to mankind.” Ex hypothesi Sir Edward Grey is the guilty 
butcher. “I regret to think that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
has precipitately, as I believe, involved this country in war, 
instead of maintaining the position it once held of splendid 
isolation, when this nation could use its influence to stop the 
carnage involved and to stay the slaughter and to preserve some 
remnant of civilisation to mankind.” Our Pacifists have pre- 
sumably some prescription to cure war, but unfortunately they 
keep it to themselves and we are not allowed to know by what 
means they would control such an explosion as that of Pan- 
Germanism which is a law unto itself above the dictation of 
man or the decrees of the Almighty. It knows no fear, it knows 
no pity, and the word humanity has no place in its vocabulary. 
War does admittedly involve hideous carnage, not only of 
combatants, but, as the Huns have taught us, of innocent unarmed 
helpless civilians. But the problem for our political dilettantes 
is, how Huns are to be restrained except by superior force, and 
if there be no remedy but superior force, how wicked of the 
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sentimentalists to provide civilisation with inferior force against 
barbarian eruption. 

As indicating the atmosphere of the Party of Progress and 
Efficiency on this fateful evening, when facts had to be faced 
and men showed us what they really were, there is the state. 
ment of yet another Radical, Mr. King (Radical member for 
North Somerset): “‘ Although we have evidence of great numbers 
of supporters of the Government still backing them up—although 
we have the whole of the official Opposition supporting the 
Government—we have heard during the course of this Debate, 
I think, only one whole-hearted speech supporting the policy 
outlined by the Foreign Secretary this afternoon. Why is it, 
that supporters of this policy have lost their voices? Are they 
afraid or are they ashamed, or why is it that we heard practically 
no defence from either side of the House, with the one exception 
to which I have referred, for the policy of the right hon. gentle- 
man.” For Mr. King it was a personal question. “I have 
many dear personal friends in Germany whom I value and respect 
and love as much as any men on earth, and to think that from 
this time forward, not only for a few years but perhaps for the 
rest of my life, I am to be estranged from the influence of those 
men by a tragedy of this sort is something which I cannot 
contemplate in silence, or lightheartedly say that it must come, 
and it is not something I can allow to come to pass without 
uttering one more warning, and if it be not too late a plea for 
reconsideration of this question.” 

Then followed another shining light of the Party of Progress 
and Efficiency, namely Sir J. Jardine (Radical member for 
Roxburghshire), an admirable exponent of Cobdenism. “I think, 
therefore, the matter of going through Belgium might be accom- 
plished without loss of honour even to a great nation. After all, 
the one great consideration is this: What are we going to gain 
or lose? In nearly every war the warlike nation loses a great 
deal. Our commerce and our manufacturing business will be 
injured. The effect will be felt throughout all the British 
colonies in the world, in the commercial centres, and widespread 
ruin is likely to occur there. Already it has begun. The working 
class in Germany are dead against this war.” 

The melancholy procession was continued by Mr. Aneurin 
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Williams (Radical member for North-West Durham), who 
euphemistically described the German Emperor as “doing his 
very utmost in the cause of peace,” nor was a speech from Sir 
William Byles of Bradford (Radical member for Salford) lacking. 
He thus apostrophised his leaders. ‘In my judgment it is the 
duty of the Government to defend its own people and look after 
their happiness and develop the arts of peace, and it is violating 
that duty to plunge the nation into war.” What was Belgium 
to Byles or Byles to Belgium. This true son of the Manchester 
Guardian took refuge in the thought ‘‘ There is no declaration of 
war yet, and the House of Commons can stop it. There is still 
time. I am an old man and have been fighting for peace all 
my life, and I should be turning my back on myself, I should 
be denying my whole past, if I were to vote in support of the 
policy which has been put before us by the Government which 
I have supported with fidelity, with affection, and with hope. 
I implore them now not to lead the nation into this disaster.” 

Indeed one may say that among their own rank and file 
there was scarcely one so poor to do them reverence. Mr. Annan 
Bryce (Radical member for Inverness Burghs), understood to be 
a brother of Professor Bryce, now Viscount Bryce, disputed the 
statement of a brother Pacifist, Mr. Aneurin Williams, who had 
assumed “‘that he was speaking against the general stream of 
opinion in this country when he opposed the making of war and 
the giving up of neutrality by this country. I do not think he 
is right. I believe the great body of opinion in this country 
is for maintaining our neutrality in this war.” Mr. Annan Bryce 
added, “‘and the striking evidence of that was that during the 
whole course of the speech of the Foreign Minister this afternoon 
there was not one single cheer from this side of the House (i.e. 
the Radical side), The whole of the cheering came from the 
other side.” 

Our pseudo-patriots should put that into their pipes and 
smoke it. Some honourable members exclaimed, ‘That is 
absolutely untrue,” whilst Sir Charles Solomon Henry (Radical 
member for Shropshire) declared that Sir Edward Grey had 
been “cheered time after time. Hon. members above the gang- 
way were in complete sympathy with him.” Does that mean 
that those below the gangway, where the life and soul of the 
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Party of Progress and Efficiency congregates, were against him 


and against Belgium? There was a breeze. Mr. Annan Bryce 
had stated his impression and was sorry if he was wrong. “ At 
all events, only one member from this side had spoken in favour 
of the statement of the Foreign Minister. That, at all events, 
is an accurate statement.” Mr. Annan Bryce, who is what is 
called “a man of weight ” among politicians, informed the House 
of Commons: “If we take part in a war we expose ourselves 
to the risk of capture at sea. At the very beginning that is 
what will happen to us. There may be privateers fitted out 
against us. The trade routes by which food and raw material 
come to this country may be at once interrupted, and, from the 
case of the Alabama, we may know what an immense time it 
may take for us to capture one single hostile privateer. I always 
opposed the continual increases of our Navy for this very reason, 
that the stronger your Navy grows the more you wish to use it, 
and no one can have read the speeches which have been made in 
Parliament during the last four or five years without seeing the 
inevitable tendency to which we are drifting under this vastly 
increased expenditure.” 

Mr. Denman (Radical member for Carlisle), like other members 
of his Party, actually advised the Belgians to allow the Huns 
the use of their territory. “Surely, if we were that country, 
small and comparatively defenceless, desiring to maintain our 
independence, should we not prefer that a force should pass 
through our boundaries rather than that our territory should be 
the scene of one of the bloodiest conflicts in modern times, pro- 
vided that our ultimate independence was absolutely secured.” 
There are Belgian Denmans who have seen to it that their country 
which has long lived under menace was in the ‘‘ comparatively 
defenceless ” position which prevented them from offering the 
resistance which would have been possible had the Swiss system, 
or some equally serious military system, been adopted by that 
unhappy country, as it should have been many years ago, and 
would have been but for the political predominance of the type 
of men who have prevented Great Britain from having an army 
adequate to its urgent need. Mr. Ellis Davies (Radical member 
for Carnarvonshire, Eifion) bleated about the benefits of “an 
honourable peace,” declaring that he was “ expressing the feeling 
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of the enormous majority of the people” with whom he had 
come in contact i the country in saying “that their earnest 
prayer is that the Government and the Opposition should put 
forward every effort possible either to localise the war in 
Europe, or, in any event, to maintain our neutrality in the 
conflict that is going on.” No one in England wanted war 
if it could be honourably avoided, but it is a calumny on 
the community which only shows how incapable the “ party of 
the people ” are of forming an accurate estimate of public opinion 
to suggest that either Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, or 
Welshmen, or any Dominion, Colony, Dependency, or Protec- 
torate, of the British Empire desired that we should stand aside 
and the war be “ localised,” in other words that Germany should 
be allowed to walk into Belgium, France, and Russia. Rarely 
has public opinion been more appalled than it was at the end 
of the Black Week when it looked as though the powerful 
Potsdam Party in the Cabinet would carry the day and destroy 
our good name for all time. Never was greater unanimity and 
enthusiasm manifested than when ultimately, at the twelfth hour, 
Ministers tumbled on to the right side of the fence. The relief 
was proportionate to the terrible mental strain during those 
humiliating hours when the sinister phrase “ Perfide Albion ” 
re-echoed through the capitals of Europe. The perusal of 
this discussion in the House of Commons, which escaped notice 
amidst more momentous events, helps us to understand why 
our Government was so rotten. The Party was rotten to the 
core. ‘Two sets of “ rotters ’’ reacted on one another. But for 
the patriotic initiative of the Opposition anything might have 
happened. 

Before Mr. Balfour demanded that the curtain should be 
rung down on this deplorable exhibition, alone, Sir Arthur 
Markham (Radical Member for the mansfield Division of Notting- 
hamshire) and Mr. Pringle (Radical member for Lanarkshire) 
had broken the chorus of progressive politicians who demanded 
that we should hoist the White Flag of neutrality, while the 
Huns over-ran Western Europe. That, be it remembered, was 
the deliberate desire of almost all that was vocal among the 
rank and file of British Radicalism so late as August 3, after 
they knew that Germany was on the warpath, after they knew 
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that the sacred ‘“‘ Scrap of Paper ” was about to be torn up by 
those whom Mr. Lloyd George nowadays bravely describes ag 
“the Road-hogs of Europe.” Can we be astonished? The 
White Flag appeared to have become the emblem of British 
foreign policy. It was the standard of the great majority of 
the Cabinet as we can gather from the ambiguous attitude of 
Sir Edward Grey and the portentous Cabinet Councils sitting day 
after day on the stupendous but extremely simple question, 
whether Great Britain should or should not do her duty. Two 
Cabinet Ministers resigned when ultimately the White Flag was 
pulled down. They, at any rate, had the courage of their 
contemptible convictions. At least five others should have 
followed their example. Nearly all were in a pitiable con. 
dition until they received the guarantee of the Opposition 
on Sunday morning (August 2) and in turn screwed them- 
selves up to give some guarantee to France. Remember that 
the semi-official organ of the Party was nightly hoisting the 
White Flag of neutrality. The Cocoa Press was, after its wont, 
friendly to our enemies and hostile to our friends. On August 4, 
the very day of the Runciman Ultimatum* to Germany, the 
Manchester Guardian—the most uncompromising organ of the 
Party of Progress and Efficiency, which made equally frantic 
and futile efforts to engineer a “ stop-the-war” agitation in 
Lancashire—thus rounded on Sir Edward Grey and sought to 
rob its smug self-righteous friends of the unspeakable joy of 
pretending that whereas wicked Tories wanted war in defence of 
selfish British interests or imaginary honour, altruistic Radicals 
were animated by a chivalrous devotion for gallant little Belgium. 
“The question of the integrity of Belgium is one thing ; its 
neutrality is quite another. We shall not easily be convinced, 
even if the integrity of Belgium be a British interest for which 
we ought to go to war, that the sacro-sanctity of Belgian soil 
from the passage of an invader, is worth the sacrifice of so much 
that mattered so much more to Englishmen [my italics]. And in that 
opinion we are fortified by the view of Lord Derby, who held in the 
case of Luxemburg, in which our Treaty obligations are precisely 

* So-called because a wit of the Carlton Club observed to a friend on hearing 
the great news “ Who would ever have thought that you and I should live to see 


the day when Runciman would send an Ultimatum to the German Emperor ?” 
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the same, that there was no obligation on us in honour or in law 
to intervene by force. Why should we be more Belgian than 
the Belgians in the matter ? They are negotiating with Germany. 
Has Sir Edward Grey closed the door to negotiation on this 
subject. We refuse to believe it, and therefore we still refuse to 
give up hope that we shall yet succeed in maintaining our 
neutrality.” 

I trust I have said enough, and possibly more than enough, 
to convince Radical contemporaries that they are unwise in 
seeking to make Party capital out of any aspect of this war. 

But that is not the sole reason for digging out speeches which 
had better remain in their present oblivion. I am aware that 
some of the speakers have since repented their folly and in this 
generous community there is always room for salvation, but 
we are entitled to expect something more from our legislators 
than wisdom after the event. To foresee is to govern, which is 
another way of saying that there is no government in this country 
where nothing is ever foreseen or prepared for. Moreover, 
though politicians under the pressure of events may change their 
standpoint, their psychology remains the same, and the idiosyn- 
crasies responsible for this outburst of imbecility before war 
should prepare us for equally dangerous manceuvres whenever 
peace appears on the horizon. It might have been imagined 
that men who had made such egregious exhibitions of themselves 
would elect to be seen and not heard, but already some among them 
are putting their heads together to give effect to the watchword 
of Sir Moritz Mond’s organ, the Westminster Gazette, ‘‘ We have 
no desire to humiliate the German People.” 
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IV. ANTI PREPARATION 


Every development of the war increases the general surprise 
at the overwhelming readiness of Germany for all eventualities 
and the corresponding unreadiness of Great Britain. It is the 
old, old story. We hope and expect to ‘“ muddle through.” 
We have entered the era of improvisation. As peace was, in 
familiar if fatal phrase, “the greatest of British interests ”— 
one of those ghastly declarations more responsible for bloodshed 
than the fiery harangues of professional Chauvinists—while the 
German Empire is avowedly founded on blood and iron and 
makes a profitable business of war, it was obvious that she would 
have the advantage of choosing the propitious moment. That 
must always be the case as between the challenger and the 
challenged. The initiative Jay with Germany, and initiative is 
a priceless asset when diplomacy is adequately backed by armed 
strength. We do not want war either new or at any other time. 
We could not hope to gain so much by making war as by remaining 
at peace, and the Bismarckian doctrine of the “ preventive” 
war has no footing in any school of thought in this country. 
It means that whenever one nation deems itself somewhat 
stronger than a neighbour and possible antagonist it should fall 
upon and destroy that neighbour lest worse should befall itself. 
On this view Powers are purely predatory. They are governed 
by the Law of the Jungle and must consecrate their entire exist- 
ence on conflict and preparation for conflict. We understand 
the German standpoint, of which Bernhardi is the prophet, but 
it is not the British standpoint, and none of us would quarrel 
with any British Government for missing an opportunity of 
falling upon Germany lest she would fall upon us at a less favour- 
able moment for ourselves. It is tempting Providence to 
provoke"any war that can be honourably avoided, and though 
God may be on the side of the big battalions, no Englishman 
believes that He is on the side of wanton anarchy. 

Those of us who have taken the German danger_seriously 
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never made impossible demands upon the British Government 
incompatible with British ideals. We cannot change our char- 
acter because Germany seeks our destruction. We have demanded 
in the first instance that responsible statesmen should frankly 
face the full proportions of the Potsdam Peril, that they 
should decline to cultivate amiable delusions concerning German 
intentions. That they should systematically study German 
policy and appreciate German ambitions. That they should 
refuse to be fobbed off by pacific assurances. That they should 
be fair but firm and strong in their dealings with a Power who 
only admires material strength, and by whom all whining is 
interpreted as a source of weakness and as an incentive to aggres- 
sion. Unfortunately such advice was unheeded and everybody 
who warned Great Britain as to German designs was discounted as 
a ‘‘crank”’ and denounced as a “‘ Teutophobe”’ engaged in the 
wicked work of sowing dissension between two kindred Christian 
communities, who, as the leading Protestant Powers of Europe, 
were ‘‘natural allies.” Of the precautions proposed, needless 
to say, the first was the maintenance of British Sea-power at 
such a level as to remove all reasonable doubts as to our capacity 
and determination to defend ourselves against any reasonable 
combination of hostile Powers. Germany had been so obliging 
as to schedule the British Navy as her objective in the Preamble 
of the Navy Bill of 1900, since when it should have been im- 
possible for any Er;lishman outside a lunatic asylum to regard 
the German Emperor and the German Empire as other than a 
potential enemy. ‘ihis precaution was not taken. An enormous 
amount of time and energy was wasted in discussing the possi- 
bility of limiting Navy armaments, which finally crystallised in 
a fatuous demand upon our part for “a naval holiday,” which 
were naturally regarded across the North Sea as so many signals 
of distress. The more we spoke and the less we built, the less 
Germany spoke and the more she built. Every tragedy has its 
comic side, and comedy triumphed in 1908 when the German 
Emperor entertained so low an opinion of British intelligence— 
which it must be admitted was fully justified by the attitude of 
British statesmen—as to write a letter to the then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, at about the time our Naval Estimates would 
be under discussion, pointirs out that as we had so many more 
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ships than Germany it was unnecessary for us to enlarge our 
programme. That year witnessed the low-water mark of British 
construction, whether due to the intervention of the Emperor 
or not one cannot say, but it is an undoubted fact that when the 
Estimates came to be published after the reception of the Imperial 
missive, they were found to provide for the construction of only 
two Dreadnoughts, while Germany laid down no less than four. 
In other words, the old two-Power standard had scaled down 
to the half-Power standard. These were the spacious days of 
our pre-eminent sailor-politician, Sir John Fisher, and the 
“Admiralty Press,” whose specific for every ill was “Sleep 
quietly in your bed.” No wonder Wilhelm II foresaw the day 
when Neptune’s Trident would be within the grasp of the Mailed 
Fist, and from that moment onwards Germany never looked back 
or abated her stupendous efforts save in so far as she was able to 
transfer a considerable amount of expenditure on to her obliging 
Austrian ally, but for British purposes an Austrian Dreadnought 
was equivalent to a German Dreadnought. Our performance 
at this epoch was abject, and it almost looked as though we 
should lose our naval supremacy without being able to put up 
a serious fight. Messrs. Lloyd George and Churchill were still 
political twins and were actively crusading against Army and 
Navy Estimates. “Clear thinking” controlled the War Office. 
Among the great “reforms,” countenanced by some soldier 
sycophants was the substitution of Territorial Artillery for 
Regular Artillery, with the results which strike us m the face 
every day. 

The struggle between the little party of the Big Navy in the 
Cabinet, and the big party of the Little Navy ultimately ended 
in the usual compromise. It is believed that in the critical 
year, 1909, both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill placed 
their resignations in the palsied hands of the Prime Minister 
rather than assent to the Admiralty Estimates, in which no 
excessive attempt was made to recover lost ground, and 
abnormal activity on the part of the Opposition was necessary 
in order to prevent the eight Dreadnoughts from being cut down 
to four. But there was delay and eyewash, and we have never 
made up arrears. An ignorant layman such as the present writer 
may without presumption take upon himself to assure an equally 
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ignorant layman, Mr. Winston Churchill, that largely as a con- 
sequence of his anti-naval frenzy in the past we have none too 
many cruisers to be frittered away on a policeman’s beat in the 
North Sea, nor can our precious personnel be squandered in wild 
goose chases to Antwerp. The Triple Alliance was gaining 
rapidly upon us and we had practically abandoned the Medi- 
terranean, which was all the more unpardonable because we 
now learn that the Entente, which was adduced as a pretext for 
our weakness in this sea, was, according to Sir Edward Grey, 
nothing more than a “diplomatic group” without any serious 
mutual obligations of a political, military, naval, or even moral 
character save presumably the duty of smiling upon one another. 

If the first demand of Teutophobes was that the British 
Government should appreciate the aims and objects of German 
policy and the character of German diplomacy, and the second 
that they should make British Sea-power unchallengeable, they 
were no less strenuous in urging that military eventualities 
should be courageously recognised, and that Great Britain should 
be provided with an army adequate for European purposes. 

Lord Percy, in a series of masterly articles in the National 
Review and elsewhere, expounded the politico-strategic situation 
in Europe so clearly that all who run might read, pointing out 
that no Navy had ever finished off a war and that we had forgotten 
our own history between Trafalgar and Waterloo if we imagined 
that we could escape the necessity of placing a substantial Army 
across the Channel strong enough to turn the scale and uphold 
the balance of power which so far from being obsolete doctrine 
was as vital to us to-day as ever before. Preparation and disaster 
were the only alternatives. Common Sense could not however 
compete with Clear Thinking. Happily very capable soldiers at 
the War Office were able to utilise one of innumerable crises in 
Anglo-German relations to organise and equip an Expeditionary 
Force of six Divisions, which though delayed at the critical 
moment owing to the unfortunate reappearance of Schopenhauer 
at the War Office, and then cut down to four Divisions, has 
done something to save the situation and has won imperishable 
fame as ‘‘ General French’s Contemptible Little Army.” Had 
Common Sense been heeded we should have been able to bring 
decisive force to bear at the decisive point at the decisive moment. 
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Belgium would have been saved from the Huns, together with 
the honour of Great Britain as a guarantor of Belgian neutrality, 
and the war would have been shortened by many months. But 
these are counsels of perfection. 

It was likewise urged by “cranks” that as the peace of 
Europe was only seriously threatened from one quarter, and as 
Germany was the predominant Power in the Triple Alliance, 
which in all probability would follow her down the path of 
aggression whenever she dropped her handkerchief, it was urgent 
that the pacific Powers should form a great defensive pact, the 
mere existence of which might restrain Potsdam. Nothing else 
would. It was arguable that practical Teutons would never go 
to war unless tolerably sure of success. Therefore the best 
chance of preserving peace lay in the strength and solidarity of 
the Triple Entente. If it were known by all whom it might 
concern that Russia, France, and Great Britain would have to 
be reckoned with by any disturber, war might be indefinitely 
postponed, or possibly prevented if postponed in view of the 
growing strength of Russia. This remedy was also rejected. 
Although peace is for parliamentary and platform purposes “‘ the 
greatest British interest,” it was not great enough to overcome 
British prejudice against taking provident steps on our own 
account, or associating ourselves with nations, the arming and 
training of whose manhood afforded some security against 
Prussia. For purposes of keeping down British armaments we 
were effective members of the Triple Entente. The British and 
French navies were conveniently lumped together by statisticians 
of the Little Navy and No Navy School. It was likewise un- 
necessary to develop our Army as the Dual Alliance, upon which 
we had ex hypothesi the call, could cope with the Triple Alliance. 
But there was no reciprocity, and though proud of our position 
in the comity of nations, we were under no obligation whatsoever 
to contribute a single ship or a single man to the common cause. 
The reader will have learnt from previous pages how shocked 
were British Radicals at the suggestion that an attack on France 
was an attack on this contry, though it was taken as a matter 
of course that France should make herself responsible for the 
Mediterranean at the sacrifice of her position on the Atlantic. 
rhe ‘Triple Entente ” literally stank in the nostrils of virtuous 
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Radicals, and no Radical paper had a good word to say for it. 
It was anathema maranatha. Did it not involve co-operation 
between enlightened England and barbarous Russia, which was 
vetoed by the German Jew, who is much more of a German 
than a Jew,and as he ruled the Radical Party and the Radical 
Press, if he does not rule it still, when the storm came the Triple 
Entente had to be improvised like one of our new armies. 
Ministers openly and ostentatiously dissociated themselves from 
any responsibility both as regards the Balance of Power or British 
Treaty obligations, and their answers in the House of Commons 
gave complete satisfaction to neutrality-mongers. In the Debate 
on the Address last year, Lord Hugh Cecil declared: ‘‘ There 
is a very general belief that this country is under an obligation, 
not Treaty obligation, but an obligation arising out of an assur- 
ance given by the Ministry in the course of diplomatic negotiations 
to send a very large armed force out of this country to operate in 
Europe. That is the general belief.” It ought not only to have 
been the “ general belief,” but our deliberate and publicly pro- 
claimed policy, but Mr. Asquith struck a chill to the heart of 
friends of peace abroad and greatly encouraged the War Party 
in Berlin by declaring: “ I ought to say that is not true.” On 
March 24, 1913, the Prime Minister again elaborately explained 
that we were under no obligations whatsoever to participate in 
any European war, adding: “The use that would be made 
of the naval and military forces if the Government in Parliament 
decided to take part in a war is for obvious reasons not a matter 
about which public statements can be made beforehand.” On 
April 28 this year Sir Edward Grey was asked by an inquisitive 
Radical ‘‘ Whether he is aware that demands have been recently 
put forward for a further military understanding between the 
Powers to the Triple Entente, with a view to concerted action 
on the Continent in case of certain eventualities, and whether 
the policy of this country still remained one of freedom from all 
obligations to engage in military operations on the Continent.” 
To which the Foreign Secretary replied: ‘‘ The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the negative ; and as regards the 
latter part, the position now remains the same as was stated by 
the Prime Minister in answer to a question in this House on 
March 24, 1913.”’ Six weeks later, on June 11, a fortnight before the 
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assassination at Sarajevo, Sir Edward Grey was asked : “* Whether 
any naval agreement has been recently entered into between 
Russia and Great Britain, and whether any negotiations with 
@ view to a naval agreement have recently taken place or are now 
pending between Russia and Great Britain.” The Foreign 
Secretary went out of his way to give what our Pacifists describe 
as “‘a very full and a very complete reply,” viz. “ The Prime 
Minister replied last year to the question of the hon. member, 
that if a war arose between European Powers there were no 
unpublished agreements which would hamper or restrict the 
freedom of the Government or Parliament to decide whether 
or not Great Britain should participate in the war. That answer 
covers both the questions on the Paper. It remains as true 
to-day as it was a year ago. No negotiations have since been 
concluded with any Power that would make that statement less 
true. No such negotiations are in progress, and none are likely 
to be entered upon so far as I can judge. But ifany agreement 
were to be concluded that made it necessary to withdraw or 
modify the Prime Minister’s statement of last year, which I have 
quoted, it ought in my opinion to be, and I suppose that it 
would be, laid before Parliament.” 

This painful observation was followed by a singularly un- 
edifying duel between the German semi-official Press and the 
semi-official organ of the Brunner-Mond party, the Westminster 
Gazette. The Germans naturally assumed, knowing what was in 
their own minds that there must be some naval convention between 
Russia and Great Britain with a view to eventualities not then 
remote. Sir Moritz Mond’s organ vigorously and_ violently 
repudiated this suggestion as though it were an insult to accuse 
us of entering into a naval convention with Russia, and some- 
what unsuccessfully it must be admitted, sought to allay the 
alarm of its German friends who could not believe that we could 
be such fools as not to have a naval convention with Russia. 

There may be persons who admire the kind of foreign policy 
which leaves everything to chance, which refuses to face realities 
and declines to take precautions against contingencies which 
should never be absent from the thoughts of serious statesmen. 
Private persons who refuse to insure their houses are not generally 
regarded as wise, but the standard in public life is different— 
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at any rate on this side of the Channel. Those of us who have 
long instinctively distrusted Germany have walked by faith 
rather than by sight, though it was obvious that such prodigious 
and prolonged preparations during the piping times of peace— 
the financing of huge armaments by means of loans—and the 
feverish and frantic haste with which battleships were added 
to battleships, battalions to battalions, and guns to guns, could 
only spell war. But we were only amateurs. We were not 
experts. We had no access to official information. We did not 
sit on the Defence Committee—in passing it might be interesting 
to know what useful purpose the Defence Committee has served 
from the day of its inception until the hurricane which took 
it completely unawares, like the rest of the powers that be, unless 
it provides an arena in which the men who know but can’t talk 
have to listen to the men who can talk but don’t know. One 
might have been over-suspicious of Germany. There was 
possibly some explanation of her attitude and armaments 
unknown to the man in the street but known to the man in the 
Cabinet. 
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V. WHAT EVERY CABINET MINISTER 
KNEW 


THE revelations of the past month rob responsible statesmen 
of their last fig-leaf of reputation and leave them completely 
naked if unashamed. It appears that so far from exaggerating 
the German danger, over-colouring German policy, magnifying 
German preparations and designs, being in fact unduly alarmist, 
we were under rather than over the mark. From a recent 
communiqué issued to the Press by our unconscionable Home 
Secretary, Mr. McKenna—whose administration is a daily 
anxiety to the British public since he openly boasted in the House 
of Commons that no German spy had been shot and who now 
tardily seeks to allay the alarm for which he is largely responsible 
—we learnt : 

“Tt was clearly ascertained five or six years ago that the 
Germans were making great efforts to establish a system of 
espionage in this country, and in order to trace and thwart these 
efforts a Special Intelligence Department was established by 
the Admiralty and the War Office which has ever since acted 
in the closest co-operation with the Home Office and Metro- 
politan Police and the principal provincial Police Forces. In 
1911, by the passing of the Official Secrets Act, 1911, the law 
with regard to espionage which had hitherto been confused and 
defective, was put on a clear basis and extended so as to embrace 
every possible mode of obtaining and conveying to the enemy 
information which might be useful in war. 

“The Special Intelligence Department, supported by all the 
means which could be placed at its disposal by the Home Secretary 
was able, in three years, from 1911 to 1914, to discover the 
ramifications of the German Secret Service in England. In spite 
of enormous efforts and lavish expenditure of money by the 
enemy, little valuable information passed into their hands.” 

In other words, for many years Great Britain has been honey- 
combed by German espionage, so much so that it was necessary 
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to introduce special legislation to deal with this danger. Mr. 
Churchill has lifted a corner of the veil in a speech at Liverpool 
on September 21, when he stated : 

“The late Lord Salisbury was forced to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to maintain a foreign policy based upon associa- 
tion with Germany. Germany began the building of a great 
Navy for our undoing. He was glad to be able to tell his audience 
what he thought about it now. (Laughter and cheers.) Every 
detail of the German scheme proved that it was meant for us— 
for our exclusive benefit. (Laughter.) There was the Agadir 
crisis. The war would have happened then if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not gone to the Mansion House and made 
a speech, but they thought they would wait a little longer. . . . 
I became responsible for this great department of the Navy and 
I have had to see every day evidence of the espionage system 
which Germany maintained in this country. I have had the 
evidence put under my eye month after month of the agents 
whom they have maintained year after year here in great numbers. 
These men have exported all the details of our naval organisation 
that they could get by bribery and subornation. We have been 
the subjects of a careful and deliberate and scientific military 
reconnaissance. Well, they know all about us. If they like to 
come they know the way.” 

As ex hypothesi Germany was a very friendly Power whose 
illustrious Sovereign was the principal pillar of European peace 
and the passionate admirer and lover of this country, whom he 
had loaded with friendly and affectionate assurances so much so 
that it was iniquitous to regard him as “the hostile head of a 
hostile State ”—as he was habitually described in the National 
Review—what was the meaning of this vast expenditure on spies 
in the British Isles, as by no possibility could the information 
be of the smallest value to Potsdam? Was Lord Haldane 
aware of the operations of his German friends? The notion 
that Germany contemplated hostile operations in this country 
was voted as ridiculous as to imagine that she would send an 
Expeditionary Force to Mars. 

Quite so. That was the comfortable belief of the average 
Radical, and as this is no party question one is bound to add 
that a large number of Unionists and conspicuous Unionist 
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journals in London and the provinces were in the same fool’ 
paradise. But we now know that Cabinet Ministers knew better, 
That the Home Secretary, for instance, had long been aware 
of the sinister activity of German agents in this country, which 
indicated that the Mailed Fist meant mischief. The Admiralty 
had no illusions on the subject. What of the War Office ? 
Germany, we may be told, makes a practice of wasting such an 
enormous amount of money and energy on espionage everywhere, 
that one should not overrate its importance or infer that 
because there is a network of spies in, say, Scotland that she 
therefore contemplates attacking Scotland. At the same time, 
as a fairly thrifty Power who does not throw her money into the 
sea and expects some return on investments, if she spends freely 
on any object we may be sure that it is a matter of policy. It 
is unnecessary however to labour the question of her intentions 
because it is no longer open to his Majesty’s Ministers to plead 
innocence or ignorance since Mr. Asquith spoke at Cardiff on 
October 2 and made yet another revelation concerning Anglo- 
German relations which renders his own conduct and that of his 
colleagues less defensible than ever. It appears that two years 
ago the German Government officially intimated to our Govern- 
ment, as plainly as words can intimate anything, that she was 
an aggressive Power awaiting the favourable moment for aggres- 
sion. The Prime Minister shall tell his own story, which will 
prompt many people to ask, ‘What return do we poor taxpayers 
get for the £5000 we annually pay Cabinet Ministers if they have 
no obligation to safeguard our interests ?”’ 

The Balliol cynic at the head of the Government nowadays 
speaks as one who has never suffered from any illusions about 
Germany, such for example as obsessed his intimate friend Lord 
Haldane, the intimate friend and evil genius of Sir Edward Grey, 
and via Lord Haldane infected almost the entire Cabinet. Mr. 
Asquith has not yet reached the picturesque levels of Mr. Churchill, 
who regards the Germans as “rats ””—a subject on which he is 


doubtless expert—or of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Lloyd George, in whose mind Prussian Junkers now happily fill 
the vacancy once occupied by British Dukes—they are “the 
Road-Hogs of Europe.” Nevertheless, the Premier’s denuncia- 
tion of the enemy is both eloquent and adequate, though in his 
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studied detachment he would appear to forget that he has en- 
joyed power, responsibility and exceptional opportunities of 
acquiting knowledge for eight years. So when he discusses the 
“Jong prepared plot” against the liberties of Europe, one can 
hardly resist asking “‘ why so little counter preparation ? ” 

Mr. Asquith shall speak for himself—speaking is his metier. 
He reminded his Cardiff audience (October 2) that at the 
Guildhall in the early days of the war, he had asked his fellow 
countrymen ‘ With what countenance, with what conscience, 
had we basely chosen to stand aloof, could we have watched 
from day to day the terrible unrolling of events—public faith 
shamelessly broken, the freedom of a small people trodden in 
the dust—the wanton invasion of Belgium and then of France, 
by hordes who leave behind them, at every stage of their progress, 
a dismal trail of savagery, of devastation, and of desecration 
worthy of the blackest annals in the history of barbarism ?” 
That was a month ago. The war has now lasted for sixty days, 
“and every one of those days has added to the picture its share 
of sombre and repulsive traits. We now see clearly written down 
in letters of carnage and spoliation the real aims and methods of 
this long-prepared and well-organised scheme against the liberties of 
Europe [my italics]. I say nothing of other countries, I pass no 
judgment upon them, but if we here, in Great Britain, had ab- 
stained and remained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our 
friends, faltered and compromised with the plain dictates of our 
duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike with 
all our forces at the common enemy of civilisation and freedom, 
there would have been nothing left for us and for our country 
but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn—for 
her time would have come—to be ready in her turn to share the 
doom which she would have richly deserved—and go down after 
centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung.” Mr. Asquith expresses in language we 
could never hope to approach, the feelings of all “ white men” 
throughout the Black Week when the Asquith Government 
appeared totally incapable of making up its mind to do the night 
thing. He tells us to-day “The new school of German thought 
has been teaching for a generation past, that in the affairs of 
nations there is no code of ethics. According to them force, 
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nothing but force, is the test and the measure of right as the 
events which are going on before our eyes have made it plain, 
They have succeeded only too well in the indoctrinating with 
their creed—I will not say the people of Germany—like Burke, 
I will not attempt to draw up an indictment against a nation—] 
will not say the people of Germany, but those who control and 
execute German policy.” 

That of course is a delusion. It may suit parliamentarians 
to pretend that this is a purely monarchical, bureaucratic, oligar. 
chical, or “ officers’ ’ war, waged in defiance of popular wishes, 
and ex hypothesi, unsupported by popular enthusiasm. It is 
not, we are told, a people’s war or a Parliament’s war, but a 
Junker’s war. The Road-Hog is riding roughshod over every. 
body including his own community. As a matter of fact, the 
German people have drunk deeply from the Bismarckian and 
Bernhardi wells, and are penetrated with the spirit of militarism. 
Our politicians, to be frank, have proved themselves to be com- 
plete Jackasses on every single aspect of the German question. 
They really cannot afford to frequent any further fool’s paradises. 
The German Emperor made this war with the ecstatic approval 
of the German nation, who were fully and cheerfully prepared 
for all the sacrifices of purse and person it might entail, and who 
are to-day spontaneously offering all they have on behalf of the 
beloved Fatherland. Men can do no more. The sooner we 
recognise this incontestable fact together with all its consequences, 
the better. Probably for the first time in his reign the German 
Emperor finds himself a popular hero, and misleading reports 
from Berlin to the contrary notwithstanding, his people still 
cherish unlimited confidence even though triumph has _ been 
less speedy than they were led to hope. The more firmly we 
get this fixed in our mind, the better. Ignorant and pretentious 
pundits, like Professor Bryce, now Viscount Bryce, whose opinion 
upon German policy and the German people and German culture 
is of no more value than that of our Berlin Woolsack, would have 
us believe that “learned” Germany has no art or part in this 
war. Professor Viscount Bryce, as the Times points out, has 
had his answer in the Manifesto of ninety-one of the most eminent 
professors and men of letters published in the German papers 
of October 5, which declares inter alia ‘‘ without German militarism 
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German culture would have been long ago extirpated from the 
soil. It is to protect culture that militarism has developed in a 
land, which above all others was for centuries ravaged by raids. 
German army axd German people are one. This consciousness 
to-day unites seventy millions of Germans without distinction 
of education, class, or party.” 

The accuracy of this assertion is attested by the extraordinary 
enthusiasm aroused by the war and the personality of the Kaiser, 
as also by the conduct of Socialist leaders, many of whom volun- 
teered to fight in the ranks against Belgium and France, while 
others constituted themselves missionaries to carry the light 
of German culture to the heathen of neutral countries. Dr. 
Poutsma, a Socialist, and we believe one of the deported Labour 
leaders from South Africa, brought back from Holland from 
Dutch Socialists an illuminating description of the actual state 
of Germany, which they called “a madness of the masses.” Dr. 
Poutsma was in Berlin up to the end of August, and witnessed 
scenes of ‘‘ wildest enthusiasm” with which the war was hailed. 
This mood will doubtless change if things go as we hopeand 
expect. But so far the discouragement and depression of the 
German people are simply figments of foreign imagination. In 
war every nation believes that the other side is reluctant or 
terrified, and speedily sickens of the struggle. The Germans 
believe that we are quaking in our shoes. It is part of the 
business. Two things should serve to convince us that the heart 
of the German masses is enlisted in the national cause, namely 
the extraordinary readiness of vast numbers of Germans to die, 
and the immense reservoirs of manhood pouring into the ranks. 
While we are engaged in improvising new armies behind our 
little Army, Germany is doing the same, but on a much larger 
scale, behind her gigantic Army, though opinion differs as to 
whether her new armies consist of one million five hundred 
thousand or two million men—altogether apart from the vast 
horde of fully trained men numbering at least five millions. 

Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister and Chairman of the Defence 
Committee, must or should have known all these potentialities 
far better than any ignorant outsider. He was confessedly aware 
of “‘the real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well- 
organised scheme against the liberties of Europe.” Why such 
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totally inadequate preparations on the part of a great Power 
of practically unlimited resources like the British Empire, who 
was not only the avowed objective of German arms, but as a 
guarantor of Belgian neutrality, was charged with a special and 
written obligation to be in a position to fulfil a sacred trust ? 
As Mr. Asquith told his hearers and cheerers at Cardiff: ‘‘ We 
still believe here, old-fashioned people as we are (laughter) in 
the sanctity of Treaties (cheers) that the weak have rights and 
that the strong have duties, that small nationalities have every 
bit as good a title as large ones to life and independence, that 
freedom, for its own sake, is as well worth fighting for to-day 
as it ever was in the past (cheers) and we look forward at the 
end of this war to a Europe in which these great and simple and 
venerable truths will be recognised and safeguarded for ever 
against the recrudescence of the era of blood and iron.” 

But even “old-fashioned people” menaced by blood and 
iron should be in a position to protect their protégés. Granted 
that Germany’s treatment of Belgium is a crime from which her 
reputation can never recover. The violation of Belgian neutrality, 
though an outrage, is as nothing compared with the treatment 
of helpless, harmless, unarmed civilians, men, women, and 
children, by the Huns, and it is an insult to Attila to compare 
him to the German Emperor. But how will our Asquiths, our 
Haldanes, our Greys, our Lloyd Georges, and the rest of them 
figure as the Bar of History ? We now know that they had fair 
warning of Germany’s intentions as an aggressive Power. It 
was not a warning that could be ignored by persons entitled to 
be called responsible statesmen, because it came straight from 
the German Government. Our authority is Mr. Asquith in the 
Cardiff speech, already quoted. In indicting Germany he 
destroyed himself. 

The readers of this Review have heard something of the 
Potsdam intrigues of 1912, in which Lord Haldane was con- 
spicuous. According to Ministerial apologists, our Government 
learnt “that it would be agreeable to the German Emperor if 
a member of the Cabinet could go to Berlin to discuss the relations 
between the two countries.” If there was anything to discuss 
on the morrow of Agadir, which left little or nothing to be 
discussed, as that episode put our relations in the proper light, 
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there were the ordinary official channels. And if Foreign Offices 
and Embassies are useless for such purposes they may as well 
be shut up. Lord Haldane, we are told, “ was in no sense a 
plenipotentiary. He was instructed to discuss things on a 
strictly non-committal basis, but he was, of course, in full posses- 
sion of the views of the Government, which he expressed with 
suavity indeed, but with great force.” As these words proceed 
from the accomplished pen of Sir Edward Cook (A Record of 
Anglo-German Negotiations, 1898-1914, told from Authoritative 
Sources, Messrs. Macmillan, price 2d.), and as Sir Edward is 
one of those rare Liberal writers with a sense of humour, one 
is inclined to suspect irony in this delightful sentence, though 
we should say we are quoting an epitome of his pamphlet from 
the Manchester Guardian, which is totally destitute of humour : 
“Probably no emissary could have been sent who would be 
more a persona grata in Berlin, and the negative results of his 
mission are the more remarkable on that account.” Alas, poor 
Yorrick ! Lord Haldane has indeed fallen on evil times that he 
cannot even be saved from his friends. Persona grata in Berlin ! 
Why not persona gratissima! This inimitable account proceeds : 
“The immediate preliminaries were not encouraging. Lord 
Haldane arrived at Berlin on February 9, 1912, and two days 
before the Emperor, in opening the Reichstag, had announced 
great increases both in the Navy and in the Army.” If I said 
any of these things I should be accused of poking fun at a 
political opponent. We learn further that “‘ the German Chan- 
cellor’s main proposal was that the two Governments should 
agree upon a formula, which was to the effect that neither country 
should enter into any combinations against the other.” It is 
interesting to know that ‘“‘ Lord Haldane put some pertinent ques- 
tions to the Emperor, the Chancellor, and Admiral von Tirpitz.” 
Would that one could have witnessed the cross-examination 
of the great War Lord by a professional Pacifist, who, according 
to his friends, ingenuously enquired: “‘ What would be the use 
of entering into a solemn agreement of amity if Germany was 
going at the same moment to increase her battle fleet as a pre- 
caution against Great Britain, in which case Great Britain 
would have to increase hers as a re-caution against Germany ? 


Would not an agreement for introducing a better spirit into the 
VOL, LXIV 28 
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relations of the two countries be received with world-wide 
derision if it were to be followed immediately by an increased 
German shipbuilding programme.” 

Quite so, but it was hardly necessary for Lord Haldane to 
go to Berlin on a mission naturally misconceived elsewhere and 
arranged for the purpose of causing such misconception, to ask 
these elementary questions. The German Government had the 
measure of its man and replied that no naval agreement would 
be possible “ without a general political agreement .. . and 
that in return for an acceptable political agreement there could 
be no reduction in the increased naval programme, but that 
there might be some temporary retardation.” Mind you, this 
is not a speculation on my part as to what might have happened 
on the occasion of this tomfoolery in Berlin. It is the Govern- 
ment’s own account as narrated in their own organ of proceedings 
of which they were proud. The upshot was recorded by Mr. 
Asquith at Cardiff. In return for a perfectly illusory assurance 
on the part of the German Government, which, as we know, is 
prepared at need to repudiate its own signature, the British 

Government volunteered this statement in writing of British 
' policy to which there would be no objection had our Government 
drawn the proper conclusions and taken the proper steps when 
Germany unmasked herself, 

In the words of Mr. Asquith: “‘ We laid down—and I wish 
to call not only your attention, but the attention of the whole 
world to this, when so many false legends are now being invented 
and circulated—in the following year, in the year 1912, we laid 
down, in terms carefully approved by the Cabinet and which 
I will textually quote, what our relations with Germany ought, 
in our view, to be. We said, and we communicated this to the 
German Government : 

* Britain declares that she will neither make nor join in 
any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Aggression upon 
Germany is not the subject, and forms no part of any Treaty, 
understanding, or combination, to which Britain is now a 
party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such 
an object.” 

There was, as Mr. Asquith observed, ‘‘ Nothing ambiguous or 
equivocal about that,” but as he told his audience and in the 
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light of subsequent events no more criminal confession has ever 
fallen from the lips of the head of the Government : 

“That was not enough for German statesmanship. They 
wanted us to go further ; they asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being 
engaged in war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany 
was enormously increasing both her aggressive and defensive 
resources, and especially upon the sea. They asked us— 
to put it quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far 
as we were concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity 
to overbear, to dominate the European world [my italics]. 
To such a demand but one answer was possible, and that 
was the answer we gave.” 

In the epitome of Sir Edward Cook’s semi-oflicial pamphlet 
in the Manchester Guardian the episode is thus described : ‘ The 
German Ambassador then asked for a pledge of British neutrality 
in the event of Germany being engaged in war. He wanted, 
in other words, that the defensive Triple Entente should be broken 
up, and that Germany should be left to deal with France or 
Russia or Belgium, free from any risk of England concerning 
herself in the matter.” 

This is not the National Review's account or comment, though 
it is precisely the inference one would have drawn had one been 
aware of this amazing aflair—if anything could be amazing in 
Anglo-German relations. In other words, here was an explicit 
and emphatic demand by Germany that we should stand aside 
in the event of her attacking any of her neighbours, of which the 
only possible explanation was that she contemplated such 
attack. Now surely, late as it was, the scales would fall from 
the eyes of His Majesty’s Ministers—as we know the entire Cabinet 
were privy to these negotiations—our partners in the Triple 
Entente would be warned of what was afoot,and a definite de- 
fensive Treaty would be entered into between the three Powers 
against the imminent day when Germany went on the warpath. 
Likewise, the people of this country and the British Empire 
would be enlightened by a patriotic Government and prepared for 
an inevitable conflict for which Germany was more than prepared, 
and upon which it must in justice be acknowledged she was now 
obligingly frank and open. By the Preamble of her Navy Bill 
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of 1900, she had scheduled British Sea Power as her objective, 
By the categorical demand in 1912 for our neutrality in the 
event of an aggressive war she foreshadowed an early attack 
on the liberties of Europe, of which we were joint custodians, 
What did Mr. Asquith do ? What did Lord Haldane do ?* What 
did Sir Edward Grey do? They were all involved in this trans. 
action. Their honour was at stake; their statesmanship was to 
be tested. After this they could not afford to be surprised 
by any development. We know what they did on the authority 
of the Prime Minister, and the declaration is of a piece with the 
rest of their record. 

‘“* None the less we have continued during the whole of the 
last two years, and never more energetically and more successfully 
than during the Balkan crisis of last year, to work not only for 
the peace of Europe, but for the creation of a better international 
atmosphere and a more cordial co-operation between all the 
Powers.” 

That was the amount of their counter-preparation in the face 
of this ominous warning from the German Government. When 
the history of our times comes to be written, the verdict entered 
against the Asquith Government will be the following: “ His 
Majesty’s Ministers learnt directly from the German Government 
in the year 1912, that Germany contemplated early aggression 
upon peaceful neighbours, and with that knowledge before them 
the Asquith Cabinet concentrated the next two years on en- 
gineering a civil war in the United Kingdom.” 

* Although Lord Haldane’s eyes must have been opened by his experiences 
in Berlin and by Germany’s menacing demand, he continued to fool the public, eg. 
by this speech at the Royal Scottish Corporation on December 1, 1913: 

“T was brought up partly at a German University, and I have always wished to do 
what in me lay to make the great German nation feel that there were those in this 
country who understood it. Our relations with Germany are twice as good as they were 
two years ago [my italics]. Others have done the main part in securing that ; I can 
only say I have striven hard.” 

According to Mr. A. R. Miles (see Globe, October 16), Mr. Runciman, President of 
the Board of Trade, in the course of a speech two years ago, said “ he would tender 
his apologies to Germany for Lord Roberts’ unjustifiable words towards a friendly 
Power, and that there was no question of military or naval supremacy, only commercial 
rivalry.” Is not Mr. Runciman’s apology to Lord Roberts—and England—overdue? 
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VI. PINCHBECK NAPOLEONS 


“ But more picturesque and more vital than any of these 
things was the incomparable readiness of the Navy. ... The 
man responsible for this exhibition of almost German efficiency 
is Winston Churchill. He is not yet forty years old, and when 
he was made First Lord, two or three years ago, Conservative 
England almost wept with chagrin. To-day the confidence in 
young Churchill is like unto that reposed 200 years ago in his 
illustrious ancestor, Marlborough.”—The North American Phil- 
adelphia, reprinted in the Daily Chronicle, September 28. 


Many of us hoped—even those who had but a limited con- 
fidence in the judgment of Mr. Churchill and less in his character 
—that the Philadelphian estimate at the head of this page— 
triumphantly paraded by our non-partisan contemporary the 
Daily Chronicle, might be justified by the event. The present 
First Lord of the Admiralty had done so many ill turns to the 
community which is the scene of his peculiar activity, that it 
was high time he did us a good turn. Perhaps he had at last 
come to an end of the prolonged process of sowing bis wild oats, 
and would turn over a new leaf at a crisis which would afford 
abundant scope for the most devouring ambition in any man 
who happened to find himself at the head of the Admiralty on 
the outbreak of the Great War, which had filled the waking and 
sleeping thoughts of half a generation of British sailors. 

Mr. Churchill’s antecedents were bad. Throughout his turbid 
political career he appeared to be animated, apart from a posi- 
tively insane passion for newspaper advertisement, by an almost 
malignant spite against a country which had treated him ex- 
traordinarily well—infinitely beyond his deserts. As a soldier 
of fortune he “‘ratted ” to Radicalism under discreditable cireum- 
stances. His performance in the South African War had been 
anything but exhilarating. But he shouted “khaki” with the 
best of them, so long as khaki was popular and then in the 
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inevitable ebb of enthusiasm after the war, when the fortunes of 
the Unionist Party became overcast and political promotion 
tarried, Mr. Churchill decided that he would better himself as a 
Radical, so he scuttled across the floor of the House joining 
the most embittered section of pro- Boers with the evident inten- 
tion of ultimately becoming the leader of all the “antis.” His 
strenuous services to his new party were somewhat inadequately 
rewarded by the under-Secretaryship of the Colonies, which, 
however, under the feeble regime of Lord Elgin, afforded the 
raucous recruit an opportunity of making himself offensive to 
every community under the British Flag, and of insulting every 
statesman who crossed the seas. It was the heyday of Radical 
Malignancy, and Mr. Churchill was the most malignant of the 
Malignants. He was the hero of the Little Englanders, the 
Little Navyites, and the No-Army men. Such time as he could 
spare from the composition and delivery of typewritten orations 
in Parliament and on the platform he devoted to weakening our 
national defences. He was naturally in high favour in Potsdam, 
and if I remember right, was a welcome Imperial guest at autumn 
manceuvres, though on this ground he could scarcely compete 
with Lord Haldane, who according to his own account was making 
it his chief business in life to kill Compulsory Service. 

After almost breaking up the British Empire, Mr. Churchill 
passed to the Board of Trade—Mr. Redmond having, it is under- 
stood, refused to make him Chief Secretary of Ireland—which 
he turned into an electioneering agency to pump out statistics, 
to bolster up the tottering Cobdenite cause. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had now become Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was 
fairly launched on a Limehouse career, was positively regretted 
by his former office. Mr. Churchill, did not long rest content 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s leavings. His next step in the hierarchy 
being the “jumping” of the Home Office, where he signalised 


himself by two unforgettable events, namely the release of the 
‘poor old shepherd of Dartmoor ” and the siege of Sidney Street. 
He had tasted blood. No peaceful Department could thereafter 
hold him, so, taking advantage of the Agadir crisis of 1911, in 
which Mr. Lloyd George came out in a new role as patriot, Mr. 
Churchill took the lead in attacking the Admiralty for deficiencies 
for which he, as ringleader of the Little Navy Party, was largely 
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responsible, and after a short, sharp conflict succeeded in 
“scuppering’’ Mr. McKenna, whose billet he secured—and an 
entire Admiralty Board. 

It was an ugly, if effective, episode, but much would be 
forgiven to any man who sincerely and seriously devoted himself, 
without arriére pensée, to the colossal task of preparing unready 
England to meet ready Germany. Mr. Churchill’s utterances, 
if somewhat turgid, might have been worse, though nothing 
could have been more mischievous than his humiliating over- 
tures to the challenger and his childish chatter about “a naval 
holiday.” It was noted that he was more prodigal of words than 
of deeds, and although almost the entire Press devoted itself to 
booming him, the fact could not be concealed that our ship- 
building programme was continually sacrificed to the Treasury, 
and that even when conspicuous capital ships were built there 
was a lamentable shortage of many things required by sea-going 
fleets, while British Sea-power practically vanished from the 
Mediterranean, although, as we now know, and Mr. Churchill 
always knew, the Triple Entente was only “a diplomatic group ” 
whose members were not in any way pledged to support one 
another in war. The Churchill claque, though vociferous, was 
hard put to it even though he enjoyed the advantage of the 
support of a certain number of sycophants on the Unionist side 
of the House of Commons, while the Churchill legend received 
a knock-down blow when he was exposed to the world last spring 
as the chief organiser of the Ulster Pogrom, in which a Squadron 
of British battleships were to be employed in conjunction 
with a large field force, though Mr. Churchill knew, as may be 
gathered from a previous page, that Germany was awaiting the 
favourable moment to pounce upon one or other of her neighbours. 
The feeling against him was fanned by the suspicion that it was 
a case of injured vanity—that he wished to punish Belfast for 
his ignominious escape from that city last year, which irresistibly 
recalled another escape of another great man who tried to endanger 
the public peace at Birmingham during the South African War. 

Then came a turn of the wheel, and fortune for once smiled 
both on Mr. Churchill andon this country. His attitude through- 
out the Black Week will always count to him for righteousness, 
though he must occasionally ask himself what would have 
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been the position had he succeeded in precipitating a conflict 
in Ulster in March. He rendered a real public service when the 
Servian storm burst, which completely demoralised his colleagues, 
and he helped to save a well-nigh desperate situation. He had 
learnt something at the Admiralty and realised the impossibility 
of sustaining the Haldane fiction of a friendly Germany. He was 
intelligent enough to appreciate when he saw the Austrian Note 
to Servia, which would never have been despatched without the 
approval and encouragement of Germany, that “the Day ” was 
approaching, for which every German mess had prayed. 

He was about the only Cabinet Minister who kept his head. 
He did more than remain cool. He acted. While his colleagues 
wasted hour after hour and day after day in manceuvring for 
position and in endeavouring to make up their minds as to 
whether they were fish, flesh, or fowl, or good red herring, while 
the Potsdam Party was in full cry in the city, in the lobbies, in the 
Press, and cowardice and treachery were openly preached, while 
slumps were organised on the Stock Excange, panic spread in 
Downing Street and every intriguer ran round to the German 
Embassy for his marching orders, the first Lord of the Admiralty 
took advantage of a laissez faire Premiership. Unbeknown to 
his colleagues he consented to the necessary arrangements to 
prevent the British Navy from being surprised by the enemy, 
with the result that when ultimately the Cabinet were kicked 
off the fence, it was not Great Britain, but Germany, who was 
surprised. We thus gained and she lost a priceless initial advan- 
tage, as according to all the pundits the war should have opened 
by the sinking of several British battleships. For putting the 
right Admiral in the right place at the head of the Grand Fleet, 
and for allowing capable sailors to place our squadrons in the 
right places at the right moment we shall always feel grateful to 
Mr. Churchill, and if he would only be content to remain the 
civilian head of his great Department he might legitimately aspire 
to imperishable fame, as his name would be linked with that of the 
great seamen who we feel confident will be able to help history to 
repeat itself provided they are spared incompetent interference. 
Mr. Churchill made one serious mistake during the Black Week 
which might have had disastrous consequences. It was not, we feel 
sure, due to malice but to over-sanguineness. He refused to believe 
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that his colleagues, to use a homely term, were such “ blighters ” 
as they really were, and he somewhat optimistically tipped the 
wink to the Unionist Party, presumably through his friend, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who became an unconscious aid to misrepre- 
sentation, as also to the Unionist Press, which innocently misled 
the country, that all was going well in the Cabinet and that it 
would be, so to speak, “all right on the night.” This is not 
said by way of reproach to Mr. Churchill because, on the face of 
it, it seemed incredible that a British Government, knowing all 
that our Government knew about German intentions, could 
hesitate as to its duty at a time when Germany was delivering 
about one Ultimatum a day. Until the end of the Black Week 
the Opposition remained quiescent under the erroneous idea that 
the Government would take the only possible course and range 
themselves with France and Russia, and it was only at the last 
moment that our leaders awoke to realise that they had been 
misled and that the Cabinet as a whole was as rotten on foreign 
affairs as it was on home affairs. However, let that pass. If 
Mr. Churchill misread the political situation, he keenly appre- 
ciated the military position, and again he rendered conspicuous 
service, for he stood almost alone in the Cabinet in fighting the 
Asquiths, the Haldanes, and the rest of them who opposed the 
despatch of the Expeditionary Force—Lord Haldane being ap- 
pointed War Minister for this express purpose. The latter’s 
ejection from the War Office, and the installation of Lord 
Kitchener, is now a matter of history. Mr. Churchill was invaluable 
at this juncture in getting the Expeditionary Force across the 
Channel, and though it was cut down from six Divisions to four 
Divisions and was some days late in starting, no one will be found 
to deny that if the old women of the Cabinet who were trembling 
for the security of the metropolis as they dreaded “ bread riots ” 
had carried the day it would have been equally disastrous for 
England and for Europe. 

Mr. Churchill has such remarkable opportunities that it is ten 
thousand pities he is not content to leave well alone and confine 
himself to his proper functions. He seems to suffer from in- 
ordinate restlessness. The great silent Navy which has already 
played a tremendous part and should play a decisive part in 
throttling the Huns, is apparently not enough for him. He is 
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bitten by the craze for “amphibious warfare”? by which some 
mischievous pundits in Whitehall are obsessed, imagining that 
sailors can be turned into soldiers and soldiers into sailors at a 
wave of the hand, forgetful of the fact that the times have changed 
and that the arts of war are as highly scientific and as specialised 
as the arts of peace. Hecannot make up his mind as to whether 
he is Napoleon or Nelson. 

The startling fact that the sinking of a single cruiser causes 
a heavier loss of our precious and irreplaceable personnel than 
the Battle of Trafalgar, brings home to us the wastage of war, 
and as the British Navy has never been over-manned, and 
indeed under one particular regime at the Admiralty was danger- 
ously depleted, it would seem madness in the face of the new 
ships coming into commission and of the reservoir of men required 
for the immense strain of the perpetual vigil in the North Sea 
to divert any portion of our seamen to any secondary object. 
They are voted by Parliament for the purpose of serving afloat 
and for keeping our Fleet in commission, and for no other. The 
public were alarmed to learn that “two Naval Brigades were 
being organised for military service on the Continent,” and by the 
announcement that these had “already entered upon a period 
of training” in khaki uniform, An elaborate organisation was 
established at the Crystal Palace at a huge cost and there was 
every reason to believe that this force was to be placed not at 
the service of the Admiralty or even of the War Office, but at 
the personal disposal of Mr. Churchill, and it was publicly attzi- 
buted by the Press to “ Mr. Churchill’s characteristic genius and 
energy” in a communiqué of somewhat dubious origin, though 
it bore the stamp of truth. People asked themselves how could 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and the Sea Lords lend their sanction 
to this prank, and it was freely asserted in naval circles that 
Sir John Jellicoe was never consulted. Nor was it believed 
that had that distinguished officer remained second Sea Lord, it 
would ever have seen the light. In war the First Lord, the 
politician, should be content to play second fiddle to the First 
Sea Lord, but unfortunately neither the First Lord nor the First 
Sea Lord seem to see it, and one of them is nicknamed “ Fully 
Concur”? inthe Navy. This is not as it should be. 

A warning on the subject of the Crystal Palace enterprise 
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was published in the National Review last month, when it was 
pointed out that there had already been serious losses at sea 
and there would be still heavier losses, while the strain of winter 
would take tremendous toll. The losses mount up week by 
week. Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill was allowed by the Admiralty 
and by his colleagues in the Cabinet, including Mr. Asquith, 
from whom the public expects nothing, and Lord Kitchener, from 
whom they expect everything, not merely to organise a separate 
Army, but to send it on a perfectly hopeless enterprise to Antwerp, 
which had nothing to recommend it from any point of view, 
where there ensued a disaster of sufficient magnitude to convince 
everybody that whatever may be the case in the German Empire, 
there is no room among the Allies for Pincbbeck Napoleons. 
One can only hope that Mr. Churchill will take the lesson to heart. 
In any case it is a heavy price to pay for the education of a single 
politician. 
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VIl. THE PROBLEM OF THE SPEYER 


THERE are so many square men in round holes—microscopic 
beings in big positions—that one more or less would seem hardly 
to matter. Persons of the type of Mr. McKenna, our egregious 
Home Secretary, exist to aggravate the community. They 
combine a genius for saying and doing the wrong thing at the 
wrong moment, which in normal times we endure with such 
fortitude as we can as part of the price for the reign of the pro- 
fessional politician. But in war McKennas may become a positive 
danger, because though circumstances change they cannot, and 
administrative blunders easily lead to bloody disasters. In 
fighting an enemy who relies almost as much upon guile as upon 
gunpowder, and who has applied fiendish ingenuity to the organisa- 
tion of espionage, we cannot afford to run risks. The appalling 
boast of Mr. McKenna in the House of Commons that no German 
spy has been shot merely serves to stimulate suspicion of the 
optimistic official communiqués issued from the Home Office 
describing the brilliantly successful measures adopted to combat 
a danger which ex hypothesi is non-existent—what quondam 
Potsdam papers describe as the “ Spy mania.” 

The Home Secretary seems to forget that we are at war, and 
that all human experience teaches that in war the one and only 
effective way of treating spies is to kill them, and that justice to 
one’s own country demands this inexorable measure. Moreover 
we have recently had abundant evidence from France and 
Belgium of the extraordinary ramifications and the devilish 
devices of German kultur in planting spies in the heart of her 
enemies’ countries, and though the French know and understand 
Germans much better than we do and are temperamentally more 
suspicious, even they have been startled by the discoveries of the 
last few weeks and the unexpected places where spies have been 
found. Belgium has simply been honeycombed with espionage, 
and we may feel sure that a resourceful foe has not omitted to 
place a certain number of “observers”? among the Belgian 
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refugees now flocking into this country where they are received 
with open arms, without any questions being asked by confiding 
Britishers, whose hearts have not unnaturally been wrung by the 
Belgian agony for which Great Britain bears a large measure of 
responsibility, because though solemnly pledged by an inviolate 
Scrap of Paper to uphold Belgian neutrality, which could only be 
done on land, our politicians have steadily set their face against 
the creation of an adequate army, for the want of which Belgium 
has in the first instance paid. To announce to such a nation as 
Germany that we do not shoot spies in war time—let us repeat 
we are at war with Germany—is simply suicidal, as it is an invita- 
tion to the entire profession to congregate in these Isles, and Lord 
Charles Beresford and other men who know what they are talking 
about have made themselves responsible for the statement that 
disasters have actually occurred through information com- 
municated to the enemy by alien enemies in our midst. Indeed 
the scandal is so flagrant and public opinion is rising so rapidly 
that the Home Secretary will find himself unable to stem the 
current. Though our gallant Forces will probably have to pay 
yet a further toll of blood before the mule moves, ultimately we 
shall conform to the code of the civilised world in this respect. 
The sooner the better. 

So many precious lives are involved in this problem and such 
an immense amount of attention is now being focussed upon it, 
that, judging by past experience, Mandarins, who yield nothing 
to reason but everything to fear, will find themselves constrained 
to act, and for the time being public opinion will be calmed until 
some other Ministerial “‘ laches ’’ comes into view. We shall not 
have long to wait. 

There is, however, a kindred problem to the spy problem 
which has attracted little attention from the Press, though it 
forms a subject of keen discussion wherever two or three English- 
men are gathered together, z.e. the problem of the German 
Plutocrat, of German origin and German proclivities, who enjoys 
the run of this country at the present time. For many years he 
has had the entrée of Government Departments, and has been 
a persona grata in Downing Street, and for reasons never disclosed 
to a public ignorant of his national services, he has been loaded 
with so-called “honours.” He is frequently on intimate and 
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confidential terms with Cabinet Ministers and their families— 
and from leaky families a good deal more can be picked up 
than from heads of Departments. He invariably has large 
financial interests in the Fatherland. He has been the back. 
bone of our Potsdam Party, and had his efforts succeeded the 
Triple Entente would have been broken up and the Mailed Fist 
would have been able to destroy Russia, France and Great 
Britain in detail. Many men of this kidney were terrorising the 
British Government to fly the White Flag of Neutrality when 
the slump on the Stock Exchange came at the psychological 
moment to warn us of the danger of an “ anti-German” 
policy. 

Such men are not criminals, and hitherto they have not 
played the hypocrite; they are born Germans, and whether 
naturalised Englishmen for business or social purposes they have 
German hearts which they have made no attempt to conceal. 
Their innumerable relations are fighting in the German ranks, 
and doubtless doing all the things which have made ‘‘ German 
culture ” a by-word, and those of their relations who are not 
fighting, openly and even passionately espouse the German cause. 
It is only natural. It would be unnatural were they otherwise. 
As the Times points out in a leading article (October 19) on 
‘“* Enemy aliens among us ’—“ It is not necessary that he (the 
alien) should be a spy, or be engaged in any nefarious proceedings 
or addicted to violence. No German living in this country, but 
retaining any feeling of affection for his own, can help sympathis- 
ing with her cause and wishing it success. If opportunity offers 
to help her he will take it. The ordinary police standards are 
quite inapplicable to the present circumstances as the public 
instinctively feels.’ Some of the correspondents of the Times 
have suggested “‘ that all Germans, whether naturalised or not, 
should be removed from the east coast and the neighbourhood of 
London.” I receive letters, anonymous and otherwise, informing 
me that illicit wireless installations might be found in the houses 
of prominent Germans, whence movements of troops or ships 
could be communicated to the enemy, and urging that their 
houses should be searched. Personally I should be disposed to 
doubt as to whether highly placed Germans in our midst, who 
must necessarily be under observation, would be so foolish as to 
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run the risk of doing anything which would bring them within 
the purview of the law. 

I feel less concerned about actual spies, because there will be 
plenty of people to look after them when once the vis inertia of 
the Home Secretary has been overcome. I feel much more 
concerned about the opportunities afforded to cosmopolitan 
financiers, whether naturalised Englishmen or not, who have been 
allowed to acquire an altogether unwholesome position in this 
country, whose every action has been inspired rather by a regard 
for the country from which they spring than for that in which 
they temporarily reside. For families of foreign origin—of 
whom happily we have many occupying distinguished and 
honourable positions—who have given many pledges that they 
have unreservedly thrown in their lot with us, we have nothing 
but the strongest regard and admiration. It would be invidious 
to name them, moreover they are too numerous ; but of ambiguous 
aliens who have kept one eye upon the Fatherland, who have a 
great stake in the Fatherland, who have worked for the Father- 
land, who love the Fatherland, who belong to the Potsdam Party, 
one cannot help feeling anxious, because without doing anything 
illegal, if in war they enjoy the opportunities of intercourse with 
politicians and officials which they undoubtedly enjoyed in peace, 
they are in a privileged position, such as no person of hostile or 
dubious sympathies should occupy, to acquire and convey 
through innumerable channels—their own relations, e.g.—invalu- 
able political information, if not knowledge concerning our Army 
and our Fleets. To treat them as Englishmen is absurd. 

I have called this paper “The Problem of the Speyer ” 
because curiosity has been aroused in connection with the Right 
Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart., P.C., whose name has acquired 
unenviable notoriety owing to the conduct of his brother, Mr. 
James Speyer of New York, who is understood to be predominant 
among the brethren. 

Mr. James Speyer is a rabid pro-German, as might have been 
expected of one of his name, antecedents and connections. He 
is a shining light in the American financial world, just as his 
brother, our ‘‘ trusty and well-beloved ” Privy Councillor Sir 
Edgar Speyer, is a shining light in the financial world of London. 
Mr. James Speyer is the friend, confidant and host of Count 
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Bernstorff, the Potsdam ‘‘ Publicity Agent ” in the United 
States—a nobleman with whom Ananias would with difficulty 
compete. We are indebted to the Washington correspondent of 
the Morning Post for information as to Mr. James Speyer’s 
intrigues. It had been formally announced that the allegation 
that Mr. James Speyer was “ negotiating ’’ with Count Bernstorff 
for a German loan had been denied by both, and “ has caused 
much annoyance” to Speyer Brothers, i.e. Sir Edgar Speyer 
and Co. The Morning Post correspondent stuck to his guns 
(September 8): ‘‘ But I repeat what I said earlier. Count 
Bernstorff through German Banking Houses in New York is 
trying to secure money for war purposes. So important does 
Count Bernstorfi regard this that since his return from Germany, 
with the exception of brief flying visits to Washington, he has 
spent his whole time in New York, part of the time as guest of 
Mr. James Speyer, in whose firm Count Bernstorff’s son learnt 
some of the mysteries of international banking, and he has been 
in frequent conference with members of other prominent firms.” 
I asked certain questions in the last number of the Natzonal 
Review, emphasising the fact that as a Privy Councillor Sir Edgar 
Speyer takes an unusually solemn oath : “‘ Ido swear by Almighty 
God to be a true and faithful servant unto the King’s Majesty, as 
one of His Majesty’s Privy Councillors. I will not know or 
understand of any manner of thing to be attempted, done, or 
spoken against His Majesty’s Person, Honour, Crown, or Dignity 
Royal ; but I will let and withstand the same to the uttermost of 
my power, and either cause it to be revealed to His Majesty 
himself, or to such of his Privy Council as shall advertise His 
Majesty of the same, etc. etc.” I enquired in the National 
Review, ‘‘ What are the precise relations between Speyer Bros. of 
New York, who take this benevolent interest in Germany, who 1s 
seeking to destroy us, and Speyer Bros. of London, in which 
connection it might be interesting to ascertain the identity of the 
brethren, and Speyer Bros. of Frankfurt, who are presumably 
more pro-German than Speyer Bros. of New York, though one 
hopes that their enthusiasm is eclipsed by the zeal with which 
the Speyer Bros. of London are working for us.” On October 6 
came the news of some reorganisation of Speyer Bros., who in 
the first instance had been content to register “ much annoyance ” 
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at the statement that their Mr. James Speyer had been “‘ negotiat- 
ing” with Count Bernstorff. Messrs. Speyer and Co. on that 
day notified the New York Stock Exchange (I quote the Times 
New York correspondent, see Times, October 7), ‘‘ That by virtue 
of the King’s Proclamation of September 9, it becomes necessary 
that the Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer,a partner in the firm, residing 
in London, and a British subject, should have no direct or indirect 
connection with any firm doing business with persons resident in 
Germany. He, therefore, felt obliged to retire from the partner- 
ship of the New York firm.” But the edge was taken off Speyer 
correctitude by the statement of the Times New York corre- 
spondent—“ It is understood that after the war Sir Edgar will 
resume his partnership.” This intimation prompts further 
curiosity. If the King’s Proclamation of September 9 necessi- 
tated Sir Edgar Speyer’s severing his connection with Speyer 
Bros. of New York, why did it take three weeks for gentlemen of 
such acumen to make the discovery and the announcement ? 
What precise réle do Messrs. Speyer Bros. of New York contem- 
plate playing during the war in reference for instance to the 
finances of Germany ? If Sir Edgar Speyer is to resume his 
membership of that firm after the war, does not that give him a 
moral and even a material interest in the transactions of that 
firm meanwhile ? On what terms does he leave the firm? On 
what terms will he re-enter it ? Englishmen are surely entitled 
to further and better particulars in the face of this cryptic 
announcement, and the mysterious manoeuvres of Mr. James 
Speyer, ardent German, confidant of Count Bernstorff, upholder 
of Germany’s cause across the Atlantic, brother of Sir Edgar 
Speyer, British Baronet and Privy Councillor. In peace time 
cosmopolitan millionaires are a law unto themselves and it is an 
impertinence to question their proceedings, but in war the 
community resumes certain elementary rights, as for instance the 
right of self-defence. We are entitled to know where we stand 
vis-A-vis all Speyers here and elsewhere. Mr. James Speyer has 
informed the world ‘“ England is the enemy of peace.” Does 
Sir Edgar agree or does he regard his brother as a liar? According 
to the 7'imes Sir Edgar Speyer is “ the head of the great corpora- 
tion which controls [my italics] the London system of underground 


railways and the omnibus services associated with it.” 
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It is a grievous reflection on British business capacity and 
enterprise that gentlemen hailing from Frankfort-on-the-Main 
should control any portion of our railway system during an 
Anglo-German war. I doubt whether the Fatherland would 
under any circumstances concede control of the highways of 
Berlin to any alien however much naturalised. 

The activities of Mr. James Speyer in New York and subse- 
quent developments have naturally produced a flood of informa- 
tion concerning Speyers generally, of which we can scarcely have 
too much. Finance is an important aspect of a war which 
according to Mr Lloyd George will in the last resort be decided 
by “silver bullets,” and the ubiquitous financier who until lately 
had a footing in Great Britain, Germany and the United States, 
becomes the cynosure of all eyes and the subject of much specula- 
tion. The Morning Post of October 10 contains instructive 
information upon Speyer ramifications. Speaking on the authority 
of that standard work of reference The London Banks 1914-15, it 
was able to assert that there are three firms in the world with 
which the name of Speyer is connected, Lazard Speyer Ellisen, 
founded at Frankfort-on-the- Main in 1836, Speyer and Co. of New 
York, established 1837, and Speyer Bros. of London established 
in 1861. Prior to the present war these three firms had three 
common partners, viz. the Rt. Hon. Sir E. Speyer, Mr. James 
Speyer of New York, and Herr Eduard Beit von Speyer of 
Frankfort. The London House makes returns to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue as “‘ London Bankers.” Since the 
outbreak”of war there had only been one public announcement in 
the Press of this country as to the composition of the three firms, 
namely, the message from New York already quoted announcing 
the resignation of Sir E. Speyer from the New York firm. There- 
fore the Morning Post estimates the present position of the 
Speyers to be “‘ That Sir Edgar is a member of the London and 
Frankfort¥Houses, Mr. James, of the London, New York and 
Frankfort Houses, and Herr Eduard of the London, New York 
and Frankfort Houses.’ In view of the regulations regarding 
trading with the enemy now enforced in England and Germany 
we are told that “Sir Edgar’s membership of the Frankfort 
House and Herr Eduard of the London House would not appear 
to be a matter of immediate importance.” We hope that this 
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may be so, “ but the position of the American member of the 
family, Mr. James Speyer, who is a member still, so far as we 
know, of all three firms, seems to be one that may be open to 
question.’ It certainly is, as he is a coadjutor of Count Bernstorff, 
whose factory of falsehood he may conceivably have helped to 
finance. ‘‘ Mr. Speyer can, as a neutral, have any relations he 
will with both England and Germany, and no one may blame 
him. He may without incurring any censure use his influence to 
raise credits from one country and employ them in financing, with 
legitimate profit to himself, the trade of the other.” As the 
writer points out, ‘‘ The danger to which this country, and not 
Germany, is exposed in these matters is that we are on the whole 
a country that lends to others, while Germany is a country that 
borrows from others. But what Mr. James Speyer, as a neutral, 
might do, may legitimately be called in question by the people of 
this country if he isa member of an English firm.” But what, let 
me repeat—and it concerns us far more than any other Speyer 
business—is the position of our own Privy Councillor during the 
war with the Fatherland for which all the other Speyers are 
working and with which he, being presumably made of flesh and 
blood, must necessarily sympathise. Sir Edgar Speyer is probably 
pachydermatous like most of his countrymen, but he surely can 
realise that for the duration of the war his room would be 
infinitely preferable to his company. The Speyers have many 
gifts, but the saving sense of humour is denied them. The 
registered telegraphic address of Speyer Brothers is SPY, 
LONDON. The registered telegraphic address of ‘‘ the Right 
Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer” is EDGAR SPY, LONDON. 


L. J. MaxsE 
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WaAsHINGTON, October 5, 1914. 


GERMANY, at the time of writing, is fighting three campaigns, 
One is in France against the British and French. The second is 
in East Prussia against the troops of the Tsar. The third is 
in the United States against the mobilised forces of public opinion, 

If the strategy and tactics employed by Germany against the 
Allies are no more successful than those she is using in the United 
States it is not surprising that there has been no occasion to 
award the crosses made in Germany to celebrate the triumphant 
entry of the German army into Paris. Never has a nation calling 
itself intelligent and boasting of its efficiency been convicted of 
such crass stupidity and proved itself so ridiculously inefficient 
as the Germans have in their blundering attempts to win American 
sympathy. 

A lengthy chapter might be written about the Kaiser’s diplo- 
macy and his profound ignorance of the psychology of the people 
of the British Empire, but that does not properly belong to this 
department ; here I shall show how little the Emperor under- 
stood American character, and how badly served he has been 
by all his agents, from his Ambassador down to the editors of 
German-American newspapers who were only able to eke out a 
precarious existence because they were the beneficiaries of the 
secret service fund. We now know something about the German 
spy system, the methods that have been used to debauch the 
Press, the corruption that is always a part of German diplomacy. 
The United States for the last ten years or so has swarmed with 
German agents. For several years past Germany has_ been 
carefully preparing in the United States for The Day. German 
professors have engrafted themselves on American universities 
not to teach but to preach—to preach the civilising mission of 
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Germany and to defame England. The Germanic cult has been 
carefully fostered. German and American professors have been 
“exchanged.” The most deluded man in all Europe, his Imperial 
Majesty of Germany, has graciously favoured American institu- 
tions of learning and welcomed with both hands Americans to 
his court. German ambassadors have made speeches and addresses 
and been properly rewarded with honorary degrees from institu- 
tions of learning and banquets by German-Americans. 

All this above stairs. In the underground warrens the secret 
agents have swarmed like rats in a burrow, and with not half the 
intelligence a rat displays in its search for food. The German 
Embassy has always had a huge corruption fund at its disposal, 
which it has used freely in the attempt to create sentiment against 
England. The Germans may be as clever as they claim to be 
in the arts and sciences, but they are extraordinarily stupid in 
diplomacy. When certain petitions came to Congress it was 
not difficult to trace their origin. When certain members of 
Congress with German names antagonised legislation it was easy 
to find the inspiration. When certain newspapers denounced 
England the reason was not obscure. The only persons whom 
the German secret agents fooled were the German Government 
and the German Ambassador. They were the victims of their 
own deception. Every agent of the German Government, from 
the highly cultured Herr Doktors with half a dozen letters annexed 
to their names down to the seedy individuals in shiny coats who 
slunk in at the back door and furtively slipped out through a 
crack, brought the same story. Wide as the gulf was intellec- 
tually that separated them, they all met on solid ground. They 
knew what their master wanted, and they were cunning enough 
to give it to him. They all told of the far-reaching and solid 
influence of Germany and the dislike of England. In the German 
Embassy in Washington and the Wilhelmstrasse these reports 
were believed. The Herr Doktors were compensated according 
to their deserts, the visitors who were admitted at the back door 
went away with money in their pockets, and the German Foreign 
Office flattered itself another nail had been driven into England’s 
coffin. 


lt was an eye-opener to Count Bernstorff, the German Ambas- 
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sador, and his agents of high and low degree to discover when 
the war broke out that they had hypnotised themselves. Many 
of these men were undoubtedly honest, but they were equally 
stupid. No foreigner and only the exceptional Englishman really 
understands the American temperament. It is very much on 
the surface and very deep below. When Prince Henry of Prussia 
came to America and great crowds turned out to meet him, no 
doubt the German Emperor accepted these demonstrations as 
proof of German popularity in the United States. Flattering 
it may not be but a fact it is, that much larger crowds would 
have turned out to see a ballet-dancer if it had been properly 
advertised that the Kaiser was her lover. But that is merely 
surface curiosity. The people who go to see a prince or a notorious 
ballet-dancer do not necessarily love the prince or the ballet- 
dancer, although they have a natural interest in seeing the man 
or woman of whom all the world is talking. 

Herr professors who lecture to young men or women, who 
are treated by them with great respect and looked up to with a 
feeling akin to veneration almost because of the great learning 
they are supposed to possess, who live in the cloistered life of 
the university and breathe its atmosphere, or who write books 
which no one reads but the newspapers review with deference, 
are as little able to form a correct opinion of public sentiment in 
America as the average reader of a German newspaper. Nor is 
the German Ambassador in a much better position. Fashionable 
America is not America. Fifth Avenue is not the United States. 
Washington and New York Society is an exotic which represents 
nothing but itself. 

When Count Bernstorff, who had been absent on leave, 
returned to the United States early in August he found sentiment 
preponderatingly in favour of the Allies. This was a bitter 
disappointment. He had undoubtedly counted upon American 
support ; no doubt he had pledged it to his badly duped sovereign. 
American sympathy was valuable for more reasons than one. 
If the United States was pro-German a great deal of embarrass- 
ment could be caused England; if the great English-speaking 
Republic condemned England neutral countries would be influenced 
and could be made to believe that dispassionate observers, with 
the best means of reaching a proper judgment, were convinced 
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that England was in the wrong and responsible for having provoked 
the war. The German Embassy had long played on Irish preju- 
dices and hoped through the Irish in America to array the Irish 
at home against England. With sentiment running strongly in 
favour of the Germans, Germany would be able to float a big 
war loan in the United States; and, despite the rose-coloured 
official reports of Germany’s financial position, Germany needs 
money to carry on the war. And in addition to everything else 
public sentiment would compel the Government rigidly to enforce 
the law of neutrality against England but would tolerate relaxa- 
tion against Germany. It was from the United States Germany 
must obtain raw supplies and munitions of war, and Germany 
confidently expected to use the United States as a base. England 
had enough on her hands not to seek a quarrel with the United 
States, and must put up with a good deal rather than increase 
the friction which, Germany so confidently knew, was bound to 
exist. It was exactly the situation German diplomacy delights 
in. A little cunning, a little dirty back-stairs intrigue, an unscru- 
pulous use of the means Germany has always employed, a lavish 
expenditure of money, and England would be lucky if she escaped 
war with the United States. Even if the war was avoided intense 
bitterness would be created and England would be hated from 
one end of the country to the other. 


The situation demanded a diplomatist of the first order. 
Diplomacy is not a science and can hardly be called a profession, 
although it is a lucrative and dignified occupation. The qualities 
to make a successful diplomatist are common sense in an unusual 
degree, balance out of the ordinary, and a more than superficial 
knowledge of human nature ; all else is merely trappings and no 
more essential than the gold lace and uniforms ; but the requisite 
qualities are the rarest to be found in combination, which is the 
reason great diplomat:sts are few. 

Count Bernstorfi left America believing his country had the 
sympathy and goodwill of the United States, and he came back 
a few weeks later to find that seven out of ten Americans had 
no sympathy for Germany and hoped that her army would be 
crushed and the military power of Germany for ever destroyed. 
It was an emergency requiring great tact and the exercise of 
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more than ordinary prudence and unusual common sense. Seven 
out of ten Americans were unfriendly to Count Bernstorff and 
his country, but the remaining three were a nucleus that might 
be used to create a favourable sentiment, perhaps to be sent out 
as missionaries to convert the seven. Count Bernstorff through 
his bad management has lost two of his three supporters ; some 
persons will tell you that he has only a tenth of the solitary one 
remaining that he can call his own. 

Count Bernstorfi’s task was not easy because American opinion 
was based on a fundamental principle. Nothing better reveals 
the workings of the American mind, its broad grasp of basic 
principles, its brushing aside of non-essentials, its power of 
penetration and to get at the heart of a subject, than the almost 
unanimous support of England and the disapproval of Germany. 
What the average American saw with almost the flash of inspira- 
tion was that England was fighting the battle of democracy 
against military autocracy. England represents nearly every- 
thing Americans approve, Germany stands for everything Ameri- 
cans as a people dislike. They dishke huge standing armies, 
They dislike the theory of the divine right of kings. They dislike 
a military caste. They dislike bureaucracy. Summed up, 
England’s triumph meant the further spread of Democracy, 
Germany’s victory would see the cause of Democracy rolled back 
under the crushing weight of monarchical militarism. 

Nothing better illustrates the robust power of generalisation 
of the American as compared with the analytical subtlety of the 
Latin than the American decision. It was amazing, it was almost 
startling. Ina very few days alter hostilities had been declared 
the verdict was rendered. It was as if an edict had gone forth 
from the seat of authority and the people were obediently con- 
forming to the decree. No doubt, if the case had been reversed, 
if the United States were at war and France was at peace, the 
French would have weighed and balanced and engaged in dialectical 
discussion before coming to a conclusion, because the French 
mind is more exact and less given to generalising. 


Under these circumstances Count Bernstorff could not easily 
have changed sentiment, but he might have afiected it. Unfor- 
tunately for him, fortunately for the cause of truth and justice, 
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he indulged in discussion, and discussion was the only thing 
needed to alienate the minority. At the beginning the average 
American did not know why Belgian neutrality was violated or 
why it should not have been, but the moment Count Bernstorff 
and his press bureau began to defend themselves, as soon as it 
was known that the German Government regarded a treaty as 
merely a “scrap of paper’’ that could be torn up when it was found 
to be inconvenient, Americans had additional reasons for con- 
demning Germany. Everything that Germany has done since 
has strengthened the opposition. The barbarism Germany has 
been guilty of has shocked America. German professors have 
flooded the newspapers with appeals to Americans to remember 
all that German “ culture ” has done for the world. Americans 
are unmoved. ‘The culture that destroys Louvain, that bombards 
Rheims, that plants mines in the open sea, that mutilates women, 
that ravishes young girls, that murders old men, that maims little 
children, that drops bombs on hospitals, that devastates for the 
mere love of destruction, is not the culture that appeals to 
Americans ; it is not the culture they want to encourage. If 
this is culture they prefer the savagery of the Red Indian. 


Americans have been irritated by the bad taste, the ingratitude, 
the offensiveness of the German-Americans, Many of the men 
who call themselves German-Americans have emigrated from 
Germany to escape the very thing that make Americans hope 
for the defeat of Germany. ‘They have left Germany so that 
they might not be compelled to serve in the army, because in 
Germany they were not permitted freedom of expression, because 
the liberty they craved was denied them. ‘They came to America 
poor and friendless ; they were able to profit by the opportunities 
offered them, they were given equal political rights with the 
native-born American, they suffer from no social or legal dis- 
crimination. They were supposed to be Americans, to owe 
allegiance to the United States and not to any foreign Power. 
They have professed to be Americans. ‘They pretend to believe 
in democracy. Now Americans discover that they are only 
sham Americans, that at heart they are Germans. ‘[heir writers 
have the impertinence to abuse Americans, to denounce American 
institutions, to criticise the country of which they are supposed 
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to be a part. Americans have done some serious thinking during 
the last few weeks. They ask how much these German-Americans 
can be relied on. Are they Americans or Germans? Are they 
playing the same réle of spies and agents provocateur that Germans 
have played in England, in France, in Russia? Are they to be 
trusted ? These questions are asked in numerous newspapers. 
There is very strong intimation given to these hybrids to declare 
themselves—either to come out openly as agents of Germany or 
to behave as becomes Americans. 


In every move made by the Germans they have blundered, 
Few Americans, that is English-speaking Americans, read German 
newspapers because they get everything they want from the 
vernacular press and it is only the exceptional Amercan who 
has any knowledge of German. Mr. Herman Ridder, the editor 
and owner of the New York Staats Zeitung, concluded that as 
Americans would not come to his paper he must bring it to them, 
and since the beginning of the war he has discussed its phases 
from day to day in an article in English. The Staats Zertung used 
to be typically German, stodgy, dull, narrow; probably not 
without some influence in a limited constituency, but without 
power to influence the great body of thought. It was seldom 
quoted, and people who read Berlin or Frankfort papers to keep 
au courant with German affairs rarely looked at the Staats 
Zeitung. 

Mr. Ridder told the public he printed his article in English 
so that English readers might learn the pure unadulterated truth ; 
the American newspapers were made up of lies, their editors 
were Anglomaniacs, and as the English had taken an unfair 
advantage by cutting the German cable all the news came from 
London or Paris and, of course, must be false. Mr. Ridder did 
not explain how he was going to obtain news when no one else 
could, but that was an inconsequential detail. It was charac- 
teristic of German tact and culture for Mr. Ridder modestly to 
claim that he was the only honest man and his confréres were 
knaves, but Mr. Ridder had to create public opinion even if he 
must bludgeon it into the heads of those purblind Americans. 
He has, with a vengeance. While other newspapers were won- 
dering what the British Fleet in the North Sea was doing the 
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Staats Zeitung removed all doubt by destroying it with Zeppelins. 
The execution was frightful. So long as the Germans were 
advancing on Paris Mr. Ridder was polite ; since their retreat 
he has relieved his feelings by abusing the Americans. 

No one knows whether Mr. Ridder is an American or a German, 
and his articles do not enlighten. He could not blackguard 
Americans more artistically if he edited his paper in Berlin or 
Cologne. He talks about “‘ you Americans ”’ with all the lofty 
condescension of a foreigner ; he tactfully reminds the Americans 
that they are a lot of brutes and savages, whose favourite sport 
is lynching and whose chief occupation is “ grafting.” He 
approves heartily of his friend Professor Hugo Munsterberg of 
Harvard, who thinks the American public is an ass and follows 
a leader like a flock of sheep. 

The German is a bad loser, and the American has only con- 
tempt for a man who bullies and swaggers when he is on top 
and cries out for help when he has been knocked down. Mr. 
Ridder and the Munsterbergs and all the rest of the German 
press agents indulge in one long-continued whine. They complain 
of the unfairness of the American press, of the obstinacy of the 
public, of the prejudice against Germany ; they tearfully ask 
why German “culture ” is discredited. And when they do not 
whine they froth and indulge in abuse and call names. 

The truth is the Americans are better informed on the imme- 
diate causes of the war and are in a better position to form an 
impartial judgment than the people of any other country. The 
number of Englishmen who have read the White Book must be 
comparatively small, the number of Americans is very large. 
So far as I know there has been only one newspaper in the world 
to publish that important state document in full. This was 
done by the New York Times, which also published the full text 
of the German White Paper. That is not the sort of matter to 
appeal to the average newspaper-reader unless he is a specialist, 
but evidently the readers of the Times belong to an unusual class. 
The demand for copies of the paper was so great that the Times, 
to satisfy this demand, republished the correspondence in pamphlet 
form and sold it at fivepence (ten cents) a copy, and has reprinted 
it seven times, having already sold nearly ninety thousand copies. 
With the permission of the Times, the Society for International 
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Conciliation has also issued the correspondence in pamphlet form 
and given it wide distribution. Newspapers have used copious 
extracts from the documents and made them the text for articles 
and leaders. To complete the series and give every side of the 
case, the Times a few days ago published the complete text of 
the Russian Orange Book. 

It is therefore safe to say that no other people have been 
given the same opportunity to read these historical documents as 
the Americans, no other people have given them such a pains- 
taking study, no other people have subjected them to such minute 
examination. I venture the assertion that more Americans can 
discuss with greater intelligence and more intimate knowledge 
the events of the last ten days in July than can be found in 
England, Germany, or France ; perhaps it would not be exaggera- 
tion to say than are to be found in all three countries combined. 

This to me is extremely significant, and I think it must be 
equally significant to the reader. A nation of busy men, men 
engaged in making money, in their professions, in the stress of 
business and social life, do not read a dozen or so closely printed 
newspaper pages of diplomatic correspondence out of curiosity. 
Men and women do not buy diplomatic pamphlets by the thousand 
to fill in an idle hour. This is pretty “dry ” reading to the light- 
minded but of absorbing interest to the serious. It is evident 
these pamphlets were bought and read with a distinct purpose 
in view. It was done so that Americans might calmly and 
dispassionately consider the evidence and form judgment. The 
American public has constituted itself a High Court of Justice. 
The case has been presented by the master-minds of Europe ; it 
has been pleaded with all the skill and subtlety each disputant 
was able to command. The American people have listened and 
rendered their verdict. 

Having, therefore, reached a conclusion on the facts presented, 
they are not to be swayed by appeals to their sympathies or 
their prejudices. The disingenuousness of the German Ambas- 
sador, the frothings of the Ridders, the maladroitness of the 
Munsterbergs, the intrigues of professional German-Americans, 
the appeal of German scholars in Germany to American scholars 
in America in the name of culture—these and other influences 
that have been exerted can no more change opinion than the 
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tears of a woman will make a judge acquit a prisoner after the 
jury has found him guilty. The judge may have sympathy for 
the woman, the innocent victim, but that will not allow him to 
set aside a righteous sentence. Events that have happened from 
time to time have strengthened America in the correctness of its 
judgment. Had Germany conducted the war in a more humane 
spirit there would be more sympathy shown her in America. 
Had the Germans been more considerate of the feelings of Ameri- 
cans there would be less anti-German sentiment in the United 
States. 


Early last month, when it was apparent that the German plan 
of campaign had broken down and the Russians were much more 
likely to be in Berlin long before the Germans could plant their 
guns before Paris, Mr. Ridder cautiously suggested in his news- 
paper that the war had gone on long enough and the time had 
come to make peace. Mr. Ridder cooed gently. Every one 
could make peace and be satisfied. Germany had given a magni- 
ficent demonstration of her military power. The British had 
fought superbly. The French had displayed extraordinary 
gallantry. There was honour enough and to spare ; why continue 
when there was nothing more to be gained ? 

The German is extraordinarily naive in some respects, or is 
it that he is such a fool he thinks every one else is equally stupid ? 
If Mr. Ridder had written, ‘“ We are defeated, but we hope to 
escape the consequences of our criminality at a smaller cost now 
than if the war goes on until we are crushed,” he could not have 
made his meaning more plain. If Mr. Ridder was suggesting 
peace, the same Mr. Ridder who had destroyed the British Navy 
and talked glibly of the Germans entering Paris, the reason was 
only too obvious. 

There was a reason which, in the usual German way, was to 
be concealed from the public. Germany was endeavouring to 
raise money in the United States, and the suggestion of peace, 
the German Ambassador believed, who was trying to effect the 
loan, would greatly facilitate the negotiations because—and here 
we see German diplomacy at its best according to the canons of 
the Wilhelmstrasse—Germany would have regained the sympathy 
of the United States when Americans learned that Germany, 
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victorious, triumphant, with nothing to fear, magnanimously 
offered to grant peace to her defeated enemies. With the forfeited 
sympathy of America recovered the American pocket-book would 
be generously opened. 

The war is abhorrent to a very large number of Americans, 
Readers of this Review have been told of the great strength of 
the peace movement in the United States. Yesterday in every 
city and village throughout the land the people, at the suggestion 
of President Wilson, went to their churches and prayed for peace. 
Men and women who are not especially active in religious or 
peace movements are horrified at the slaughter; they shudder 
when they think of the awful suffering, of the misery Europe is 
enduring, of the even greater misery that is yet to come. Any 
nation that shows a willingness for peace would have the moral 
support of the United States, any nation that refused honourable 
terms of peace would be condemned by American public opinion. 
If the Americans could be made to believe that Germany offered 
peace and England rejected it, England would be seriously 
injured. 

At the house of one of his financial friends in New York Count 
Bernstorff met at dinner Mr. Oscar 8S. Straus, a former Ambassador, 
a former member of the Cabinet, a member of The Hague Tribunal. 
It may have been coincidence that brought Mr. Straus there, it 
may have been design, but that is not material. At any rate, 
during the course of the dinner the German Ambassador told 
Mr. Straus that he believed the German Emperor would be 
willing to consider terms of peace. Mr. Straus—who is a man of 
very high character, of fine ideals, a lover of his fellow men, 
and sincerely detests war—must, of course, be acquitted of all 
share in the plot. He acted in entire good faith, but he was to 
learn that he who sups with the devil needs a long spoon. Mr. 
Straus asked if he might inform Secretary Bryan of their conver- 
sation. The Ambassador gave his consent. 

Mr. Straus came to Washington and conferred with Mr. Bryan, 
and was authorised to consult the British and French Ambas- 
sadors. Both told him that their Governments were ready to 
make peace—as ready to make peace as they had laboured 
incessantly to prevent peace being broken—but it must be made 
under such terms and conditions as would ensure a permanent 
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peace, not merely a patched-up arrangement that could be broken 
whenever Germany felt it to be safe and again lives would have 
to be sacrificed and the whole world thrown into confusion. The 
Ambassadors expressed their willingness to forward to their 
jovernments any proposals Mr. Straus might be empowered to 
make, but Mr. Straus had nothing of a concrete nature to offer. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bryan had acted with commendable prudence 
and common sense. If Germany was looking for peace and the 
good offices of the United States were sought, the Washington 
Government had a right to be informed officially and not through 
an unofficial intermediary. Mr. Bryan requested Count Bern- 
storff to come to Washington, and he asked him if he had received 
any instructions on the question of peace. Count Bernstorff 
professed not to have received any instructions on the question 
of peace; that he was simply playing off his own bat. Oh, 
those simple Germans, as if any one would believe an Ambassador 
would talk about peace without positive instructions! Mr. Bryan 
asked if Count Bernstorff had any objection to Mr. Gerard, the 
American Ambassador, discussing the matter with the German 
Government. Count Bernstorff, although he was acting entirely 
without instructions, was willing this should be done. 

Mr. Gerard saw the Imperial Chancellor, who was so childish 
as to say that “ the United States ought to get proposals of peace 
from the Allies.” When this report was made to the President, 
Mr. Wilson saw that Germany was not acting in good faith and 
that it was useless to press the matter further. 

The German Ambassador, of course, attempted to make use 
of this dishonest effort to throw dust in the eyes of the American 
public, but it has signally failed. A few extreme peace-lovers, 
a few, but very few, newspapers without conscience or self-respect, 
willing to do anything to increase their circulation and to pose 
as leading public opinion, seized the opportunity to talk peace, 
but the great mass of Americans were as opposed to peace as are 
Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

It may be said again that the Americans are not fools. They 
think for themselves. Americans saw that the worst thing that 
could happen to the world would be a sham peace. The strongest 
advocates of peace want no peace that will make a repetition of 
the war not only possible but certain. It is manifest to every one 
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that a cessation of hostilities at this time would leave Germany 
in a position to renew the war whenever she thought the moment 
was opportune, that the other European Powers would be com. 
pelled to keep their armies on a war footing, never knowing when 
they would be attacked, that the competition of armaments 
would go on more feverishly than ever. The sacrifices that have 
already been made, the lives that have been lost, the men who 
have been crippled, the money that has been spent, the misery 
that is the lot of all the world, would have been in vain. America 
hopes that the end of hostilities will see general disarmament, 
that it will no longer be necessary for hundreds of millions to be 
spent on guns and ships and military defences, that the money 
now wasted—and the great mass of Americans believe that money 
used for military purposes is money wasted—can be more usefully 
employed. Believing this, Americans are not giving their support 
to insincere professions of peace, nor has their sympathy turned 
against the Allies and in favour of the Germans because the 
German Ambassador protests Germany wants peace and the 
Allies want to fight; because he has tried to have it believed 
that the guilt for further bloodshed rests with England. A people 
who did not know the facts, a Government and a nation incapable 
of distinguishing between the truth and lies cunningly disseminated 
might be misled. 


The Americans, I repeat, are not fools. It is we, the English, 
who are in danger of making ourselves ridiculous and forfeiting 
a certain amount of sympathy and American friendly feeling. 
The pages of this Review during the last few years bear repeated 
witness to my earnest protest against the folly of English gush 
over America. Americans do not like gush. They are too 
sensible. There are certain fundamental qualities to appeal to 
Americans. They admire courage, resoluteness, the capacity to 
stand up and take hard blows; fairplay. Apart from the justice 
of our cause, Americans have been impressed by the solidarity of 
the British Empire and its people, the way in which the nation 
has responded to the call of duty, the grim determination to see 
this thing through at all cost, the pluck and endurance of the 
British Army in the field, the workmanlike way in which we 
have gone about our job. If England faltered, if England had 
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been content to leave the heavy burden of fighting to France, 
for England there might have been American sympathy, but it 
would have been sympathy mixed with pity, and there would 
have been no admiration. 

Our danger now—and it is a danger I feel compelled to warn 
against—is the injudicious attempts of Englishmen to make 
themselves the self-constituted advisers of Americans and to 
instruct them as to their duties or obligations. The Americans 
do not mind criticism if it is intelligent and shows knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding; they object to supercilious 
fault-finding on the part of persons whose familiarity with their 
country and its people does not qualify them to utter judgment ; 
they resent condescension and being lectured. 

When Englishmen and English newspapers pat America on 
the back and tell the American what a fine fellow he is and that he 
is too smart to be fooled by the Germans and more things of the 
same sort, the American is apt to become just a trifle cynical 
and to think that the English do protest too much their love and 
affection. It suggests the Englishman is not quite so sure of 
himself as he ought to be. Sir Mortimer Durand, when he was 
our Ambassador here, attended a banquet and followed the 
German Ambassador in the speechmaking. The German Am- 
bassador was flowery, he talked of the ties that bound the two 
countries, of the long friendship, and indulged in other platitudes 
proper to the occasion. Sir Mortimer Durand said it was not 
necessary to refer to friendship or goodwill, that was a matter 
of course between Englishmen and Americans, and a great burst 
of applause told he voiced the feeling of his audience. Let us 
take it for granted that between English and Americans, despite 
our little family differences in the past, there is only goodwill 
and good fellowship and good understanding, and let it go at 
that. 

When Englishmen attempt to influence American public 
opinion, especially to offer their unsolicited advice, they do in- 
calculable harm. The Americans are willing to read anything 
that can add to their knowledge because their appetite for 
information is insatiable, given the facts they will form their own 
judgment. But they do not like to be told, as the Spectator recently 
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against the destruction of Louvain. The destruction of Louvain 
has done more damage to Germany than the wanton destruction 
of that ancient seat of learning has done to Belgium, irreparable 
as the damage is and deep as the feeling of personal loss must be 
to every Belgian. The Americans will do as seems to them best ; 
they are not seeking instruction from the outside. Nor does it 
help matters for the Spectator to make a semi-apology by reminding 
the Americans of its record during the Civil War. The Spectator 
has played upon that string so long that Americans find the tune 
just a trifle monotonous. Between individuals it is not considered 
either good manners or generous for one constantly to remind 
the other of the obligations, real or imaginary, under which he 
rests. If a man has done another a good turn the sooner he 
forgets it the better. To do otherwise suggests commercialising 
virtue. 

Germany is unscrupulous, tireless, resourceful. So far she 
has made poor use of her advantages in the United States, but 
the Germans are quick to learn, and before the campaign is over 
they may change their tactics. I do not in any way minimise 
German influence. There always exists the possibility of people 
being misled or misinformed. There is always the danger that 
business men and working men, suffering from the effects of the 
war in the falling off of trade and the scarcity of employment, 
may be made to believe that England, and not Germany, is 
responsible for their distress, that but for England there would 
be no war, that it is England who has brought them suffering and 
hunger. 

These things are possible, and yet I do not think they need 
unduly disturb us. So long as we are fighting the battle of free- 
dom and Democracy, fighting for what Americans believe is 
sacred; so long as we conduct the war in no spirit of revenge 
but fight to preserve liberty; so long as we deal tactfully, 
courteously and fairly with the Americans, so long, I believe, 
will we retain the preponderating sympathy of Americans, and 
the great majority of Americans will pray for the success of the 
Allied Armies, 

A. Maurice Low 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


THE conduct of the German troops in Belgium has staggered 
Canadian humanity, and Mr. Henri Bourassa (who bases his 
opposition to the despatch of Canadian contingents to the Western 
theatre of warfare on considerations of material self-interest) 
must be the only citizen of the great Dominion who thinks that 
the little nations of Europe should be left at the mercy of the 
the Mailed Fist and his hordes. Even the German settlers in 
Canada see that their adopted country cannot hold aloof from 
the war that is being waged on behalf of all that deserves to be 
called Christian civilisation. There is a Berlin in Ontario—a 
thrifty, thriving little city as [remember it, pleasantly situated ina 
picturesque and fertile country-side—and its citizens have proved 
themselves as patriotic as any other Canadian community. The 
Liberal journals that were pro-German (though never anti- 
British, to be sure) before hostilities began now recognise the 
fact that Germany is a predatory Power and insist that the fight 
against the Kaiser’s policy of aggression and aggrandisement 
must be fought toa finish. The following article from the Toronto 
Globe is a characteristic example of the pronouncements of such 
journals on the psychological issue : 

It is impossible any longer to shut our minds to the brutalities and the vandalism 
of the German military forces in Belgium and France. The evidence is beyond dispute. 
The question is, How comes it that a people known through generations as gentle, 
docile, romantic, now stand before the world rivallin the Pagans of pre-Christian eras, 
the Vandals of the fifth century, and the Turks of to-day in the wantonness and savagery 
of their behaviour ? 

To Canadians, and judging from the Canadian point of view, that question seems 
impossible of answer. Great districts of Ontario are almost wholly German in their 
breeding and tradition, and a simpler, more humane, more industrious people are not 
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anywhere in Canada. In any town or city may be found foremost in education, in 
social service, and in religious leadership men whose names and distinctive characteristics 
suggest the Teuton race. More than that: in the English people themselves, as 
scholars like Harnack and Haeckel and Eucken so loudly declare, is a marked Teutonic 
blood-strain, the basis for a sense of kinship of which the Saxon has never been ashamed. 
How comes it then that, brutal as all wars are, inhuman as the very spirit of war must 
be, these few weeks of the German troops in Belgium and France are without precedent 
in recent centuries in the things that insult humanity, defy civilisation, and mock the 
maxims of Christ ? 

More staggering even than the atrocities themselves are the excuses and defences 
for them offered by scholars and leaders of opinion in Germany. The acts themselves 
might have been done by irresponsible soldiery in the wild war-frenzy of some ungovern- 
able impulse, but the arguments in their defence were prepared in cold blood at Berlin 
and Jena and other university centres, and published by authority in the United 
States. Every conspicuous piece of wanton ravage, from the desecration of Belgium’s 
pledged neutrality and the defiance of treaty obligations as “‘a scrap of paper,” on to 
the barbaric destruction of the world-treasures at Louvain and Rheims, has been 
justified, through either argument or acquiescence, by the apostles of German learning 
and German culture. The barbarity of maddened soldiers might be understood, but 
not the defence of that barbarity by professors of ethics, philosophy, and theology. 
Theirs is the deeper depth, the more perplexing problem. 

Canadians cannot solve this problem unless they appreciate one fundamental and 
essential fact: within the past forty years there has been created a new Germany. 
This new Germany is not a nation in which Kant would have been at home, or Goethe, 
or Heine, or Wagner, or Grimm, or Beethoven, or any of the dreamers of music or of 
poetry or of art. They would be strangers where once they were citizens. It is a new 
nation, not of high human culture, but of the cult of Violence: it enshrines the teaching 
of Treitschke, the social philosophy of Nietzsche, and its best-known exponent is 
Bernhardi. These are only three out of hundreds who through forty years have per- 
verted the minds and drugged the moral natures of German youth with the poisoned 
draughts of a thoroughly materialistic, arrogant, and brute-force Prussianism. Bis- 
marck mixed military discipline with autocratic power, and pressed to the lips, first 
of Prussia and then of all Germany, the new wine of German Imperialism. That notion 
of Germany’s world-mission, to be exercised not by diplomacy and commerce and 
adventure, but by force, has inflamed all grades of the German people and prepared 
even the remnant of the older and simpler type of the South and the West for the 
Prussian slogan of Bernhardi: ‘‘ World-power or Downfall.” 


Three months ago such an article would have been regarded 
by Canadian Liberals as a pestilential and unprovoked libel—so 
sadly had they been deceived by those members of the Potsdam 
Party in the Mother Country who had fallen victims to the flat- 
tering intrigues of the Kaiser and his social, political, and com- 
mercial envoys, the ubiquitous scouts of Teutonic Kultur. It 
was in vain that one pointed out that Prussia, the predominant 
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partner in the assemblage of German States, had always been 
brutally unscrupulous in her international dealings; that war 
was the only national industry of the Prussians ; that for cen- 
turies the Hohenzollerns had framed their policy without regard 
to anything save material interests, looking upon might as the 
only form of righteousness and veiling their Macchiavellian machi- 
nations under a show of religious fervour ; that the notion of a 
Germany of sweetness and light and Christian reasonableness 
was a mere “idol” of the historian’s lecture-room. The ugly 
truths of Teutonic history were unknown to the posterity of 
Rousseau—and all arguments therefrom were thought to be 
finally confuted by some foolish, futile tribute of the Haldanes 
and Bryces to the debt humanity owed to German scholars and 
scientists. Fortunately, the people of Canada have a secret 
contempt for politicians, especially professional politicians ; they 
had always had a shrewd suspicion that they and the Americans 
were being “‘jollied ” by the German spell-binders ; and there is 
reason to believe that the pro-German predilections of certain 
Opposition leaders did not reflect the general opinion of their 
Party. However that may be, Canada is now facing the bare, 
bleak truth—that Germany’s world-mission is the destruction 
of the British Empire and of the liberties of all its citizens, 
who are regarded as mere diingervolk by the professors of the 
German force-cult. 

At the moment of writing the first Canadian field-force is 
already finishing its training in the Mother Country, and orders 
have been issued for the enlistment of a second contingent at the 
various divisional headquarters. A statement issued by the 
Prime Minister shows that, in addition to 8000 men under arms 
on garrison or outpost duty, with facilities for increasing their 
numbers at short notice, there will be 30,000 continuously in 
training as long as the war lasts to provide for a steady stream of 
Canadian reinforcements. This force will be drawn upon in 
units of 10,000, the first of which will go to the front in December 
and others at regular intervals of time afterwards. Thus the 
wastage of the Canadian field-force will not only be made good, 
but its numerical strength gradually increaed. Here let some- 
thing be said of the force to be contributed by Newfoundland, 
which, though not a member of the Canadian Confederacy, is no 
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longer outside the orbit of Canadian influence. Newfoundland 
has pledged herself to supply 500 men for service at the front, 
to keep 500 more under arms for self-defence, and to increase her 
Naval Reserve from 690 to 1000. Newfoundland is the greatest 
nursery of seamanship in the world outside the British Isles, and 
it has always seemed to me a very great pity that the Admiralty 
has not made more use of it in the past as a recruiting-ground for 
naval personnel. When the comparative poverty and small 
population of Newfoundland are considered, her first subsidy of 
manhood is seen to be a fine achievement. And, in appraising 
the proofs given by Canada and the “ sea-girt Devon,” that may 
yet become the tenth Canadian province, of their loyalty to the 
Imperial trustee of their own and the wide world’s civilisation, 
it should be remembered that they have no superfluous men in 
their territories. The Mother Country can send a million men 
to the front without to any appreciable extent depleting the 
labour-force engaged in maintaining the vast organisation of 
British industry and commerce. It is not so in the British 
North-American communities. There the departure of every 
volunteer to the front leaves a gap which cannot be filled except 
by immigration from the United States (the influx of population 
from this source is still uninterrupted) or by additional efforts 
on the part of those who remain behind. Here, no doubt, is the 
explanation of the phenomena to which the Toronto Globe draws 
attention in the following passage : 


It is certain that as soon as the 22,000 men of the first army now undergoing training 
at Valcartier are embarked and on the way to Great Britain a call will be made for 
recruits for the second contingent. That call should bring out a larger proportion of 
the native-born than the first. It is betraying no official secrets to say that the ranks 
of the first contingent are filled very largely with men of British birth, many of whom 
have seen service in former campaigns. Of the two thousand officers who volunteered 
three-quarters were Canadians, but of the rank and file of the 33,000 men now in camp 
preparing for overseas service not more than 40 per cent. were born in Canada. 

This is not a reasonable proportion. The last census showed that there were in 
Canada in 1911 1,987,129 males of twenty-one years and over. Of this total 1,442,618 
were native-born, 382,133 were born in the United Kingdom, 26,472 in British posses- 


sions, and 346,523 were foreign-born. It is true that the recent large immigration from 


Britain has consisted chiefly of young adult males and that this accounts to some extent 
for the high proportion of British-born among the enlisted men, but the fact remains 
that the response of the native-born was not as great as had been anticipated. 

In considerable areas of rural Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces very 
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few men came forward from among a population in which the very best material exists. 
When the second call comes provision will no doubt be made for placing the Empire’s 
need of men in this great struggle against Prussian autocracy before the young men 
of rural Canada. They are not lacking in the spirit of their fathers nor are they indif- 
ferent to the menace of the Mailed Fist. If they are assured that the need is urgent 
they will come to the colours in thousands. Many country-bred Canadians were deterred 
from offering themselves for the first contingent because of the remarks of irresponsible 
boosters that 100,000 men had volunteered and that everything was going with a 
hurrah. This is war, not a street parade. The cause in which Canada is engaged with 
the other nations of the Empire demands the best we can give. The vigorous young 
manhood of rural Canada, inured to toil and able to endure hardships, should have a 
fitting place in the far-flung battle line of Britain. The call to the native-born will 
not go unheeded. Canada is British to the core. 


The shortage of labour is so great in the regions mentioned— 
especially in Ontario, which has lost so many of its young men 
to the Far West of late years—that even now women have to do 
far too much hard work. At the same time, the continual 
preaching of Pacificism, of a man’s divine right not to be able to 
defend himself and his country, in these rural districts has had a 
bad effect. The Pacifist politicians, who asserted that military 
teaching breeds in the mind a fever of militarism such as that 
which is driving Germany to seek ruin and insisted that defence- 
lessness is the cheapest form of self-defence, have helped to dis- 
courage even that use of the rifle which was once almost universal 
in Canada. A generation ago every farmhouse in the Eastern 
provinces had its shot-gun and rifle and even the townsman was 
acquainted with the use of these weapons. This was the outcome 
of the training and traditions of pioneering times, when every 
small boy, gaining inspiration from the fireside yarns of old- 
timers, yearned to excel in marksmanship and would do anything 
to acquire some kind of a shooting iron—if it were only an ancient 
trade-gun held together by string! However, this falling-off in 
the knowledge of shooting is rapidly being made good. Every- 
body in Canada is now learning to shoot, and the rifle-ranges in 
the vicinity of Toronto and other large towns are congested to a 
remarkable degree. If you want to see A, your solicitor, or B, 
your broker, about some pressing matter of business, the odds 
are that you must look for him at the nearest rifle-range. 
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INDIA 
INDIA AND THE WAR 


THE Indian Expeditionary Force has arrived at Marseilles, and 
by the time these notes appear should be engaged at the front. 
In fact, so early as October 9 a despatch published in the Daily 
Mail under the benedictions of the censor spoke—I should think 
prematurely—of Indians who were apparently fighting some- 
where on the Aisne. The Indians seem to have met with an 
extraordinarily enthusiastic reception at Marseilles, as well they 
might. They look very impressive on the march, even in 
their campaigning kit, and one can fully understand the 
excitement and delight of the people of Marseilles. One who 
saw them land tells me that their arrival was a wonderful 
sight. The great transports came into view in a line which 
for a time seemed unending. The disembarkation was accom- 
plished with astonishing celerity. As each transport reached 
its allotted berth it was quickly moored, and sometimes within 
a quarter of an hour the troops, already assembled on deck, 
were drawn up on the quay. Many of the native officers eagerly 
asked my informant whether they were “in time,” and seemed 
fearful lest they should be too late for the war. One fancies they 
will get their fill of fighting before they see “the Shiny ” again, 
but the Indian soldier does not quickly tire of any campaign. 
The favourites in Marseilles were the tall Sikhs and the little 
Gurkhas. The populace insisted on talking of the whole force 
collectively as ‘les Hindous,’ which may do very well for 
Provence, but will not do in this country. The smallest com- 
pliment our Press and our people can offer to the Indian troops 
is to try to talk about them correctly. The Indian is punctilious, 
and inclined to be sensitive about mistakes in designation. 
Perhaps a few quite elementary hints may not be out of place 
here. Thus our Press should be very sparing in its use of the 
word ‘“‘native.” It has come to be regarded in India as a word 
implying inferiority, if not something more. Indians dislike it, 
and their feelings should be respected. We should not speak 
of “native” troops, but of Indian troops. On the other hand, 
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one can speak of “the Native Army,” because the whole of the 
troops in India are known collectively as “the Army of India,” 
and when one speaks of the indigenous forces as “the Indian 
Army” it sometimes causes confusion. Again, it is wrong to 
refer to the force as “‘ Hindu troops,” for a considerable propor- 
tion of the men are Moslems. The Sikhs, moreover, are not 
Hindus, and neither are the Gurkhas, though the latter have a 
Rajput strain in them. Many people are talking as though the 
whole force was composed of Gurkhas. The proportion of 
Gurkhas is at present one in ten. Out of a total of seventy 
thousand, there are about seven thousand Gurkhas, perhaps less. 
When the “‘ Bengal Lancers” are mentioned, it does not mean 
that they are composed of Bengalis. The name is a survival 
from the old Company days, when these particular cavalry 
regiments had their headquarters in Bengal; but they were 
always recruited from more warlike races. The Press ought to 
remember that the Indian troops are intelligent and educated, 
and very much resent crude and ignorant descriptions of their 
habits, their methods of cooking and eating, and so forth, as 
though they were strange animals from another planet. They 
appreciate the interest taken in them, but dislike gaping curiosity 
especially when it finds expression in print. They are gentlemen 
of good manners and of dignified reserve themselves, and prefer 
to be so treated. 

The English Press has been flooded with suggestions about 
the Indian troops, some of them good and practical, some of 
them extremely foolish. There are a great many Indian students 
in England just now, and they are very fond of writing enthusiastic 
and well-meaning letters to the papers, which are often rather 
misleading. The one thing the Native Army and all the Indian 
peoples are very proud of is that, for the first time, Indian troops 
are fighting in Europe upon terms of entire equality. Our initial 
care should be to see that this fact is constantly recognised, and 
that they are never subjected to supercilious patronage. In 
one respect the troops have already been placed upon an equality 
with the British Army. Many people seem to suppose that they 
are not eligible for the Victoria Cross. This is a mistake, for at the 
Delhi Durbar three years ago the King-Emperor announced that 
in future all Indian soldiers would in future be eligible for the 
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Cross. As to comforts for the Indians, it must not be supposed 
that because they came from India well-equipped they are in 
no need of further help. They do not feel a dry cold, but are 
peculiarly susceptible to the damp cold of these northern climates. 
They love to lay themselves down to sleep with their heads and 
necks swathed in thick woollen scarves and comforters. They 
will probably welcome woollen helmets of the “North Sea” 
type, but it must be remembered in making them that the 
Hindus wear their hair long. An appeal for funds for these 
purposes has been issued by Lord Roberts, and Sir John Hewett 
has now become Chairman of the Fund. All gifts sent to “The 
Indian Soldiers Fund,” either in money or in kind, will reach 
the Indian Expeditionary Force. Many wives of British officers 
are independently gathering comforts for the regiments in which 
they are specially interested. It should be remembered, by the 
way, that Indian soldiers are specially fond of sweetmeats, which 
they consume in large quantities. 

An appeal which has been made in England for funds for the 
relief of soldiers’ wives and families in India is not at present neces- 
sary. The Viceroy is raising a large Imperial War Fund which 
will serve the needs of those left behind. Similarly, the question 
of relieving the Indian soldiers from harsh operations regarding 
debt, and dues on the land which many of them hold, may safely 
be left to the Government of India to deal with. Letters have 
been written to English newspapers on the subject, but we may 
be sure that India will amply protect the interests of her fighting 
men. One question which is causing some soreness among 
Indian students in England must be mentioned. Some of them 
want to enlist in the new armies in this country, and complain 
because they are debarred. One sympathises with their zeal, 
but they should realise that it is difficult to alter the terms of 
enlistment, and the War Office is already getting all the recruits 
it can handle. Moreover, the completion of their education 
is of more importance to India than their presence at the front. 
This war will last a long time, and the flow of English-educated 
men back to India should not be interrupted. There seems to 
have been some heart-burning in Calcutta also. Thousands of 
Bengalis volunteered for field-ambulance service, apparently in 
response to an official invitation, and the subsequent discovery 
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that their offer could not be utilised caused great disappointment. 
The services of many Indian students in England have, however, 
since been accepted for ambulance work 

Turning now to larger matters, it is necessary to say a word 
on certain subjects which are still misunderstood in England. 
The first has reference to the garrison of India. If steps are 
taken to ensure that the garrison does not fall to too low an ebb, 
we may be sure that there are good reasons for such a precaution 
The internal condition of India is entirely satisfactory. The 
frontier tribesmen are quiet. There is no foundation for the 
ridiculous fable spread by Germany that the Afghans are mobi- 
lising, and are preparing to march on India. The Viceroy has 
received from King Habibullah the warmest assurances of his 
complete neutrality, and it may be added that the Afghan forces 
are not in a condition to give extensive trouble. At the same 
time, it cannot be said too often that the war is bound to be 
protracted. It would be extremely imprudent to leave India 
for an indefinite period inadequately defended, for her condition 
would not fail to be noted with longing eyes by onlookers on 
and beyond the frontier. Moreover, there are certain duties 
outside the confines of India which its defensive forces may at 
any moment be called upon to undertake. The head of the 
Persian Gulf may be indicated as one of these areas. Southern 
Arabia is another. Those who, without sufficient knowledge, 
criticise the military arrangements jointly devised by the War 
Office and Simla Headquarters, should not forget that Lord 
Kitchener is better conversant with Indian conditions than most 
of those who assail him. They should also realise that India 
is the finest training-ground in the world for troops, that a cold- 
weather season in India will do more for a battalion than a year 
elsewhere, and that this war is going to last so long that every 
unit under arms will have its chance somewhere or other before 
peace is signed. 

The other point concerns the Mahomedans. I find in many 
quarters some anxiety as to what may happen if Turkey joins 
in the fray. I have dealt with this question before, but there 
are some further points which require to be noted. I may remark 
first that, at the time these notes are written, Turkey still remains 
quiescent. I should not personally be inclined to depend very 
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much upon the peace party within her borders. The most 
noticeable fact about Turkey is that she goes on mobilising, and 
is now reputed to have three-quarters of a million men under 
arms. It is said on good authority that those who control her 
policy are still wavering. We shall see. I am convinced that if 
Turkey enters the war her advent will have no effect upon the 
loyal Mussulmans of India. Their leaders are intelligent men, 
well versed in the phases of international politics which concern 
themselves. They know very well that this will not be for 
Turkey a ‘“‘ Holy War,” and that no one has attacked the Sultan 
(whose claims as Khalifa are by no means generally admitted 
in India). They are fully acquainted with the character of the 
atheists and the crypto-Jews who pull the strings of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. They quite understand that 
Germany is finding the money, and making the plans of her 
foolish puppets at Stamboul. Islam is a greater and more massive 
institution than the vain little Enver Beys and their German 
friends realise. It will have no mind to undermine its strength 
in the world at the bidding of the Kaiser’s minions. Turkey will 
fall—the doom of the Ottomans is plainly writ if they draw the 
sword just now—but Islam will survive, though it will thereafter 
have to look elsewhere than to the Golden Horn. The more 
thoughtful of the Indian Mussulmans dream of an Islam which 
shall look to Delhi and Aligarh, rather than to the renegades who 
are trying to wield the scimitar of Suleiman. 

Is there to-day a single Moslem who is fighting for the Dual 
Alliance? Not one, save a few unwilling Bosnian conscripts. 
In the ranks of the Entente there are tens of thousands of Mahome- 
dans. They are very numerous in the Indian Expeditionary 
Force in France. All the French Algerian and Tunisian troops 
are Moslems. Russia has swarms of Mahomedans fighting be- 
neath her banners. All the princes and chiefs of Central Asia 
have flocked to Warsaw and proudly signified their unfaltering 
allegiance to the Tsar. Like the Maharajahs and the Nawabs 
of India, they have placed their swords and their purses at the 
disposal of their suzerain. We need have no fear about the 
Mahomedans of India. Their lot is bound up with the prosperity 
and the stability of their own country. The Aga Khan, their 
acknowledged spokesman and leader, has of late in more than 
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one stirring speech in London attested their entire fidelity and 
determination. They will regard the folly of Turkey with deep 
sorrow, but never with approval, and they will understand the 
dire punishment which the Turks, as well as their German in- 
stigators, must eventually incur. From the majestic Suleiman 
the Magnificent to the little prancing, peacocking Enver Bey, 
with his head turned by the fulsome flattery of Berlin colonels, 
what a decline is visible in a once proud warrior race ! 

When the war began I fancy few people ever thought that 
the sound of its guns would actually be heard in India. Life in 
India almost invariably produces a curious feeling of detachment 
from the rest of the world, due to the separating effect of the 
mountains, the deserts, and the sea. India is the only huge 
Empire which has no land communication with other countries. 
The feeling of isolation thus produced is reflected in the trend 
of public thought. The menace by land has long seemed remote, 
and a menace from the sea was regarded as almost unthinkable 
unless the Royal Navy was destroyed. In the seaports one 
sometimes heard talk of the effect of a possible visit from an 
enemy cruiser, but no one took it very seriously. The cruise 
of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal has therefore come as a rude 
surprise. One fast little warship of 3600 tons, carrying nothing 
bigger than 4-in. guns, has been conducting a series of raids and 
attacks which the mighty Empire of India has been impotent 
to prevent. The Emden has behaved with exemplary correcti- 
tude. She sank several British steamers in the bay, but treated 
their crews with consideration. She bombarded Madras, hit the 
oil tanks with extreme accuracy, and if some of her shots missed 
the old fort the mistake was probably due to the darkness of 
night. She was soon driven off by the shore batteries, but the 
significant thing was that she dared to bombard Madras at all. 

The immunity which the Emden enjoyed is partly due to 
reasons which can only be broadly indicated. The Royal Navy 
has not disappeared from Eastern waters, but recently it has 
had very heavy special duties to perform. The powerful military 
force which India has sent to Europe required protection while 
at sea, and the task of convoying the transports left large stretches 
of the ocean free to fast and elusive cruisers like the Emden. 
These conditions are now changing, and it should not be long 
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before the Emden is hunted down. Her collier and supply 
ship, the Markommania, has already been sunk off Sumatra, 
Meanwhile she has done a great deal of mischief, and has 
temporarily paralysed the trade of Calcutta and Rangoon. The 
first lesson she conveys is that though we have plenty of light 
cruisers, we possess by no means enough. We needed a cloud 
of Arethusas, and if we have not got them the fault does not, 
I believe, lie at the door of the Admiralty. 

The next lesson relates to the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. For many days—I believe for a whole fortnight— 
the province of Burma was completely isolated. It got no mails, 
and it saw no ships. Its sole communication with the rest of 
India and with the Straits Settlements is conducted by sea. 
Because one insignificant little second-class cruiser with guns of 
no great calibre was ranging the Bay of Bengal, the mail steamers 
from Calcutta to Rangoon could not run, and the richest province 
of Great Britain in the East was as inaccessible as Spitzbergen. 
This was a situation which, I am sure, no one ever foresaw, 
but it lays open to the severest condemnation the persistent 
refusal of the Government of India to link up Burma with the 
Indian railway system. The British have been in Burma for 
nearly a hundred years, and still can only reach it by water. For 
this neglect not one Viceroy alone, but several successive Viceroys, 
are jointly responsible. No Viceroy did more for railway develop- 
ment in India than Lord Curzon, but it was always rather a 
mystery why he declined to listen to all appeals to unite the 
railways of India and Burma. With his usual determination to 
see things for himself, he even made a most difficult and exhaust- 
ing march through the rough and hilly country which divides 
India from Burma. He went to examine the Indo-Burmese 
frontier, yet when he reached Rangoon he made a declaration 
which has held the field ever since. Replying to an address 
from the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, he said : 


Some day I have little doubt that the conncetion with Bengal will come. It will 
be demanded by the increasing development of this province, the great need of 
which is, and will long continuc to be, population. But in my judgment it is not 


required now; and it would be an unwise, and for manya long day an unremunera- 
tive, expenditure of moncy, to forge these outlying links, while there are so much 
more important and profitable undertakings lying near at hand. 
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Lord Curzon went on to discuss the merits of the various 
routes proposed, but almost solely from the point of view of 
immigration, cultivation, and the finding of markets for surplus 
produce. He ended by saying that though the Bay of Bengal 
had been called ‘‘ the curse of Burma,” his own impression was 
“that the sea will become less and less of a barrier with every 
year that passes.” He never discerned, nor did any one else, 
the barrier which might be temporarily raised by one little 
German cruiser ; nor could he possibly have foreseen the position 
created by the detachment of the East Indies Squadron to convoy 
a powerful Indian Army intended to fight in Europe. I have 
listened to discussions on military subjects between most of 
the famous soldiers who have served in India in our time, but 
I never heard from any one of them the barest suggestion of the 
extraordinary sight we are now witnessing—a great Indian force 
fighting against Germans in France. Rangoon now complains 
bitterly of the isolation in which it was left owing to the omission 
to build a trunk railway to Bengal; yet it must be remarked 
that the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce has not been wholly 
blameless in this matter. It has always asked for a railway to 
India, but it has been far more insistent about a through railway 
into Western China. Now that the Emden has taught us all a 
lesson, there can be no doubt that the scheme will be pushed 
forward at the earliest possible moment. 

Yet another lesson which India may draw from this episode 
is that she requires, and in the future must have, her own navy. 
The most powerful Army in Southern Asia stood helpless while 
this little cockboat was paralysing the tremendous trade of India. 
I do not for a moment suggest that if India had possessed a navy 
of her own this occurrence would have been prevented. On the 
contrary, it is almost certain that it would not, because there 
would have been no East Indies squadron, and the ships of an 
Indian Navy would have been engaged in the task of convoying. 
The reason why India needs a navy is that it is imperative for 
her to become a complete self-contained unit of the Empire, able 
to hold her own by land and sea alike. India had a navy once, 
and its imperishable traditions have been patiently recorded by 
Commander Low, who is still living. The Indian Navy fought 
all over the Eastern seas, always with credit, sometimes with 
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glory. It was killed by the Home Government, and every 
attempt to revive it has been killed by the mistaken jealousy 
of the Admiralty. India raised a new and admirable service, 
the Royal Indian Marine, whose officers receive naval training 
at home. She built large, fast transports, capable of being 
armed—and doubtless armed and manned to-day—as commerce 
destroyers. She provided guns for them, but was compelled to 
leave them ashore. Because the Royal Indian Marine flies the 
Blue Ensign emblazoned with the Star of India, and not the 
White Ensign, its ships were not allowed to be armed. Admiral 
Hext told a Royal Commission, and the assurance was gravely 
accepted, that if a Royal Indian Marine vessel appeared at sea 
with guns, she would be regarded by the Navy as a pirate. No 
one dared say these things to Australia and Canada, but every 
attempt of the Government of India to provide themselves with 
ships was resolutely crushed by the Admiralty. The scheme of 
the Imperial Conference for the provision of a fleet unit by India 
has never come to anything. When the war is over, the question 
of a navy for India, manned by lascars and bluejackets combined, 
will have to be taken in hand. 


ASIATICUS 


